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Pathfinder Reader ane 
Way Above The Crowd, 


They're The Prosperous, Privileged 
Leaders of Home-Town America... 


News magazines today reach the leaders in every com- 
munity—the people who must be well-informed. And in 
home-town America, where Pathfinder centers more than 
80% of its circulation, it’s substantial people like you who 
depend on Pathfinder’s sane, accurate, human reporting of 
the news to keep them abreast of the times. 


Here’s a composite picture of a Pathfinder family. 77% 
own their own homes. Nearly half of these homes are 7 
rooms or more; three times the national average. 97% have 
electricity. There are 95 automobiles for every 100 Path- 
finder families. One family in 8 drives 2 or more cars. 


The college graduate readership of Pathfinder is 3 times 
the U. S. population average. 


Yes, it’s definitely the. leaders on Main Street ... the 
people who influence others ... who regularly read the 
pages of Pathfinder! 


Source of figures: Alderson & Sessions Survey—an independent 
study of the Pathfinder market and Pathfinder 


readers. 
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— and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL?” gasoline! 


TRAOE-MARK 









... or any time extra power counts! 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black ‘“‘Ethyl’”’ emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake . : ; ethylene dichloride 4 1 : sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid) . . . oll soluble dye. ; . benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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What Christmas cheer for canines — 
this crunching good MILK-BONE DOG 
BISCUIT! It does a double job... pro- 
vides the chewing exercise that helps 
keep teeth and gums healthy along 
with basic nutrients 
dogs are known to 
need. Economical be- 
cause it’s concentrated 
food—baked for purity 
and easy digestibility. 
Make Christmas—and 
every day—merry for 
your dog with MILK- 
BONE DOG BISCUIT! 





MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT 
contains nutrients your dog needs: Vitamins 
A, Bi, Be, D and E..Meat Meal.. Fish Liver 
Oil... Whole Wheat Flour .. Minerals. . Milk. 


® 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















“l Have Earned an Average of 


#15224NHOUR’ 


with Science's New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 


Says William F. Wydallis, Ohie 
any Others “Cleaning Up” 
—Se Can YOU! 


MAZING new kind o 
mT eo Tiey ‘ 
“Presto” (about size of a 
flashlight!) does job of “- F- Wydallis 
bulky yyy that cost 4 times as 
much, are times as heavy. Ends fires 
tone Cy ba age Fits = pe s hand. 
eve rrodes. Guara ‘or 2 ears. 
Sells for only $3.98! f . . 
Show it to owners of homes, cars, boats, 
farms, etc. and to stores for re-sale—make 
gone income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a day. 
- Kama, $1,000 a month. Write for FREE 
Sales Kit. No obligation. MERLITE IN- 
DUSTRIES, Inc., Dept. 6712, 201 East 
16th St., New York, 3, N. Y. In Canada: 
MOPA Go., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 


Miracle— (Jf you want a regular Presto to use as a dem 
“PRESTO” onstrator, send $2.60. Money back if you wish.) 
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aids in quieting 
the nervous system 
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THE WORLD OVER 


TALKING IT OVER 





By Graham Patterson 





Stop doling out dollars 


The disastrous turn of events on 
the international scene has brought 
into sharper focus than ever before the 
vitally urgent need for every economy 
by our Government—and ‘the whole- 
hearted loyalty of every citizen. 

Early this.month, President Tru- 
man asked for $18 billion in additional 
appropriations, necessitated by our 
greatly magnified defense needs. We 
face a grim and costly future, for our 
defense expenditures will be steadily 
greater. Even without all-out war, 
America would of necessity have to 
make itself an armed camp, and with 
all possible speed. And it is apparent 
to everyone by this time that we will 
have to remain an armed camp—at a 
staggering cost—as long as Russia is 
ruled by its power-mad clique of ag- 
gressors. 


+ x * 


Part of Russia’s plan to con- 
quer us is to bleed us dry economi- 
cally, to make us waste our substance, 
until financial and economic chaos 
makes us a choice plum ripe for the 
plucking. Why, then, should we work 
in our enemy’s interest by continuing 
unnecessary drains on our financial 
lifeblood ? 

It is time to forget socialistic 
plans, time to stop doling out dollars 
in “handouts,” time to stop the in- 
credible waste of the taxpayers’ money 
in governmental extravagance. Taxes 
are already discouragingly high. 


* * 


The Tax Foundation of New 
York recently published a compre- 
hensive review of governmental spend- 
ing and taxation. It pointed out that 
welfare programs, modestly started 
“under the goad of depression,” paid 
out more than $5.5 billion in 1949, and 
“indications are that greater amounts 
will be spent . .. in the decade 
ahead.” The programs were not con- 
demned; the point raised was the dan- 
ger in such expenditures when the 
people already are under a heavy tax 
load, and the combined Federal-state- 
local public debt has reached a fright- 
ening $281 billion. 

Today a complete overhauling of 
the grossly padded public payroll is a 
“must.” Several weeks ago, a special 
Congressional subcommittee reported 
that investigation of the Treasury De- 
partment and part of the Labor De- 
partment disclosed “gross overstaff- 





Washington Post 
Government workers. Too many of 
them are wasting time and money. 


ing,” falsified work reports and dissi- 
pation of funds. It pointed out as an 
example of Government “extravagance 
which prevails in obscure places” that 
Coast Guard Headquarters, a part of 
the Treasury Department, has eight 
admirals on its staff. 

In the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the committee reported that an appro- 
priation of $1 million intended to re- 
vise the Bureau’s cost-of-living index 
was “dissipated” through “gross over- 
stafing, inferior planning, untrained 
supervision and improvident adminis- 
tration. . . . Some employes were 
forced to falsify records by signing er- 
roneous work progress reports” and 
those who demurred “were threatened 
with punitive action.” 

One Bureau worker testified that 
he was told to appear busy in case ofh- 
cials appeared, and another said 
“there were weeks at a time when 
there was no work to do in our office.” 


Such brazen mishandling of 
the public’s funds is unforgivable at 
any time, but today it is akin to 
treason. 


heii, Manet 


Publisher. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Tribute: “Oil: U.S. Versus Russia” 
[ Business, Nov. 1] is of real interest and 
pays due tribute to the enterprising men 
who have made our American oil industry 
great. 

Ernest O. THompson, Commis- 

sioner, Railroad Commission of 

Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Delusions About Reds: Events 
have proved correct the opinions you ex- 
pressed in “No Communist is Trust- 
worthy” [The World and Us, Nov. 15]. 
What makes this regrettable situation one 
of dire concern is that our so-called Jead- 
ers have made us the victims of their de- 
lusion: that we can restrain communism 
in one country by embracing it in an- 
other. 

It is no secret that the backbone of 
capitalism can best be broken through 
the economic ruin of the United States. 
Thus China has engaged us in a war that 
is being fought on her terms. 

When we consider that this was the 
choice of our leaders in preference to a 
stand against communism from Formosa, 
and that we were even considering recog- 
nition of Red China, not to mention di- 
rect aid to Tito, then we wonder if our 
leadership is sincere in representing the 
interest of the United States—or whether 
that leadership is just weak and inade- 
quate. 

Why not let the food crisis in Yugo- 
slavia serve to show the people that com- 
munism has failed? Then maybe they 
would become willing allies instead of 
paid ones. 

Maynarp Daniets, Wanchese, N.C. 


Opinions on Spain: “Franco: 
Symbol of Disagreement” [World, Nov. 
29] is very enlightening. In regard to giv- 
ing aid to countries like Spain, we're aid- 
ing Tito of Yugoslavia, aren’t we? It is 
quite evident that we don’t agree with 
many countries on their policies, but is 
this reason for not recognizing them when 
they are bitter foes of communism? 

Judging from Robert McMillen’s 
article, Spain could give us trained men 
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““Where are you?” asked a breathless little voice 


“talked 
to Santa Claus 


Buy was four and a half and as 


full of questions as a quiz program. 


But the telephone man didn’t 
mind. He had a little boy of his 
own and he knew how it was. Pa- 
tiently he kept explaining every step 
as he installed the new telephone in 


Billy's home. 


Finally the job was done and he 
was about to make the usual call to 
the Central Office to be sure every- 
thing was in perfect working order. 
But it wasn’t the usual call this time. 


For it happened to be just a little 
while before Christmas and you 
know how excited a little boy of four 
and a half can get about then. And 
the installer and his co-workers at 
the Central Office had something 
specially arranged for just such a 
situation. 


“Would you like to talk to Santa 
Claus?” he asked. “Right now — 
over this telephone?” 


The little boy who | 






“Ooooh! Yesss!” said Billy. 


So the telephone man got the 
Central Office and asked Santa 
Claus to come to the telephone if 
he wasn’t too busy making toys. 
Said there was a nice little boy 
named Billy who wanted to talk to 
him. By now Billy’s eyes were big 
as saucers, but quick as a flash he 
had the receiver to his ear. Next 
thing he knew, he heard a voice 
saying — 

“Hello, Billy. This is Santa 
Claus.” 


“Where ... are... you?” asked 


a breathless little voice. 
“The North Pole,” said Santa. 
“Is it cold up there?” Etc. Etc. Etec. 


They talked for several minutes 
and there wasn’t a happier lad in all 
the land than Billy. You can just 
bet those telephone people were 
pretty happy about it too. 


THIS IS A TRUE STORY of how a telephone installer spread glad- 
ness among little boys and girls wherever he found them in the homes 
he visited during the pre-Christmas period. . . . Nobody asked him 
and his Santa Claus conspirators in the Central Office to do it. It was 
their own idea —and just another example of the friendly spirit of 


telephone people. . . . Wherever they are, and whatever they do, they 
aim to serve you not only with efficiency but with courtesy and 


consideration as well. 


Bell Telephone System 











TEETHING PAINS 
Nagi gal 


Be QUICKLY 


Wa EN your baby suffers from 
teething pains, just rub a few drops 
of Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on 
the sore, tender, little gums and 
the pain will be relieved promptly. 


Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is 
the prescription of a famous baby 
specialist and has been used by 
mothers for over fifty years. One 
bottle is usually enough for one 
baby for the entire teething period. 


Buy it from your druggist today 


DR. HAND’S 
TEETHING LOTION 


Just rub it on the gums 


HELP 
WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in 
their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you may 
qualify for this pleasant, profit- 
able work. No experience neces- 
sary. Write today, giving your 
qualifications. 

Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “M” Street, N. W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 





Get Well 


*| QUICKER 


From Your Cough 


FOLEY’ 


Due to a Col 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 








if we would supply them with equipment. 
Tito has never said openly, or even im- 
plied, that he would help us if Russia 
actively entered the war, but still we give 
him aid in millions. 

If Franco wants to help us, why not 
give him aid so he can? Let’s not jeop- 
ardize our own security because another 
man doesn’t run his government as we 
would like. We need all the help we can 
get. 

R. Wayne Beck, Tell City, Ind. 


ee So you would trade the good 
will and support of the untold millions of 
common people of Europe and Asia for 
the bankrupt, military dictatorship of 
Franco? Liberty can never triumph in a 
partnership with tyranny—all the maps 
in the world notwithstanding. 


CuiareNce E. Rust, Oakland, Calif. 


Sermon on Good News: Ever 
since you began your Good News depart- 
ment I’ve been enjoying it. And recently, 
in preparing a Thanksgiving sermon, I 
went over old numbers and chose items to 
use. This has led me to appreciate the 
department still more and I want to thank 
you for it. 

Rev. J. W. Croroot, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


It’s the Law: I don’t think I could 
score 100 on your news quiz [Fun with 
the News, Nov. 29], but then I am sure 
your editors couldn’t either. 

The President’s Point Four program 
is not administered by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration; it is now and 
has been since its creation administered 
by the Department of State. If you’re 
skeptical, I'll be happy to send over a 
public law and an executive order or two 
which would set you straight. 

Georce M. Etsey, Administrative 

Assistant to the President, The 

White House, Washington, D.C. 


PATHFINDER apologizes to Reader 
Elsey and to all other quiz fans for unin- 
tentionally denying them the possible sat- 
isfaction of achieving a perfect score. 
The President’s Executive Order of Sept. 
8, 1950, delegating Point Four’s Admin- 
istration to the Secretary of State, will be 
required reading of the week.—Ed. 


Saving Sight: Thank you for the 
excellent article on crossed eyes [Health, 
Nov. 15]. We are happy that you chose 
this subject and hope you'll select others 
in the field of sight conservation to pre- 
sent to your wide audience. 

HELEN Curtis DEMARY, executive 

director, D.C. Society for the Pre- 

vention of Blindness, Washington, 


D.C, 


Defending Bebop: Your “Indig- 
nant Milwaukee batters bebop” [Nation, 
Nov. 29] is a revelation. So that’s how the 
old and feeble solve a social problem! 

I wonder just how many teen-agers 
get into trouble because of the clothes 
they wear? It couldn’t be because of 
beer-joints, slums, some homes and thea- 


ters, could it, Mr. and Mrs. Milwaukee? 
I'm 17 and not from Milwaukee, but I 
know that no social problem can be set- 
tled that simply. As for the kids in the 
picture—I think they look very nice, very 
neat, and I wish I knew how to do their 
dance steps. 
Don BeELLEAU, Kewaunee, Wis. 


e e It all started when some clown 
called it “bebop.” Since that day all seri- 
ous instrumentalists, composers and ar- 
rangers in the progressive field have been 
mocked, laughed at and, in general, put 
out of business. 

There is a lot to say for this brand 
of music. It is melodically, harmonically 
and rhythmically the nearest thing to 
complete music ever conceived, and yet it 
preserves and encourages free improvisa- 
tion which is as important musically as 
free speech is nationally. 

Dick FENNo, Fitchburg, Mass. 


TV for Children: When I read 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


about that television ad [Nation, Nov. 
29] it occurred to me that several years 
ago all that the kids wanted for Christ- 
mas—su pposedly—was “two front teeth.” 
Now they are demanding television sets! 
Fern Dempsey, Polo, IIl. 


e @ I would like to see Vice-Presi- 
dent Schwinn of the Ruthrauff & Ryan 
advertising agency try to properly shelter, 
feed and clothe a family as I have—my- 
self, wife and five children—and buy tele- 
vision as well on $3,378 per year. 

Lacking the professional guidance of 
Angelo Patri, we try to make up for the 
lack of television in love for our children 
and by offering constructive, thoughtful 
help to them in meeting their problems. 

Wenve.t L. Wuiresipe, Washing- 

ton C.H., Ohio. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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The Cover. Midway through his 
term of office, the President of the 
United States faces the grave inter- 
national crisis with a divided Con- 
gress. On domestic matters, he cannot 
dictate to a House and Senate where 
his party will have only slender mar- 
gins of control after Jan. 6. But with 
the nation in danger, Mr. Truman will 
ask the 82nd Congress for bipartisan- 
ship on world problems. For an an- 
alysis of the mar and his situation, see 
“The new boss: President or Con- 
gress?” on page 1). 


-k z 


Your friends and loved ones in 
the service of their country need your 
help to brighten their hours spent 
away from home. You can provide 
many hours of enjoyment by sending 
them PATHFINDER at special reduced 
rates—for members of the Armed 
Forces only. See page 39. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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Just suppose 
everybody had 


the same face... 


Imagine how difficult life would be 
if you couldn’t tell friend from 
stranger by just a glance at a face! 

And imagine how difficult your 
shopping would be if you couldn't 
identify the goods you buy by the 
makers’ brand names on them! 

What faces do for you on people 
you meet, these brand names do for 
you on products you buy. 

Because of brand name advertise- 
ments in these pages, you can do a 
lot of “shopping” sitting right where 
you are now. You read about new 
things, changes in familiar ones. 

You accept or reject, without stepping 
out of the house. Brand name 
advertising keeps you informed, and 
saves you time. 

Because of brand names on the 
goods in the store, you quickly find 
just what you want, and know just 
what you're going to get. Brand 
names safeguard your money by . 
assuring constant quality and value 
in the things you buy. 

Because makers of brand name 
goods know they must compete 
against others for your favor, they 
have to strive always for new ideas 
and better quality. Brand names 
assure you progress in continuous 
development of goods for better living. 

Remember —as you look through 
the ads in this magazine — nowhere 
else in the world do people get the 
protections you get when you choose 


‘among American manufacturers’ 


brand named goods! 


Whenever you buy — 
demand the brand you want 


Brand Name 


Goundalion 


INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 


37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 














UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Eee eee eee ee OOS eee 


withdrawn immediately from Korea. So far as the JCS are concerned 
there is no purely military reason for keeping GIs there any longer. 
The State Department is blocking withdrawal, however, on grounds that 
it would damage U.S. relations with the Philippines and Japan. 


eT eee 


3.5 million men "within a few months" it is unlikely that the Defense 
Department can meet this timetable. Defense Secretary George C. 
Marshall doesn't want a lot of men standing around in camps with only 
brooms in their hands; hence his speed-up order for armament and 

new equipment. 


putting new faces in his Cabinet and in top emergency jobs without 
considering the appointees' political ties. The shake-up should be 
well along before the 82nd Congress opens Jan. 3. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT SWITCH involves Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson and Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson. As it is planned now, Acheson would quit the 
State Department, once the Western European defense plan has jelled, 
and Vinson would replace him. Acheson in turn would move to the 
Supreme Court, probably as Chief Justice, a job his excellent record 
as a lawyer qualifies him for. 


NOT ENTIRELY RULED OUT, HOWEVER, IS THE POSSIBILITY of moving either special 
Presidential Assistant W. Averell Harriman or former Marshall Plan 
boss Paul G. Hoffman into Acheson's job. The President would like to 
keep Harriman a "free agent" and Hoffman's poor health stands in the 
way of his accepting a Government post. 








also considering Senator George D. Aiken (R.-Vt.) as a replacement for 
Agriculture Secretary Charles Brannan, whose high-flying subsidy plan 
for farmers has been shelved along with other Fair Deal programs for 
the duration of the emergency. 


BRANNAN, WHO DID YEOMAN SERVICE FOR TRUMAN DURING THE '48 ELECTIONS, will 


probably not leave the Government. If a special Food Administration 
is set up under mobilization, Brannan will get first.crack at the job. 


Utah) to replace Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin. Tobin is the likely 
choice to succeed William M. Boyle, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, who is also ailing. 


STILL UNSOLVED IS WHAT TO DO WITH W. STUART SYMINGTON. When Truman named 
General Electric's Charles E. Wilson as Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the chairman of the National Security Resources Board was 
stripped of nearly all of his major powers——at Wilson's insistence 
that there be no umpire between himself and the President. Truman 
likes Symington and would hate to lose him, but the NSRB is now 
almost a meaningless post. 


IF EVERYTHING GOES ACCORDING TO CURRENT PLANS, the President will take off for 


Key West for a month-long vacation right after delivering his opening 
message to Congress. 


MILITARY BIG SHOTS ARE STILL LOOKING FOR A SCAPEGOAT on whom to blame the 
Korean debacle. General Douglas MacArthur has too much rank to take 
the rap, but someone will have to be publicly blamed for what is now 


regarded as the worst military botch in the nation's history. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Christmas in shadow 


The specter of war darkens every table 


with uncertainties and fears 


The usual carols were sung. There 
were holly wreaths, and mistletoe and 
the brilliant sparkle of children’s eyes. 
But there was something else—the sinis- 
ter specter of war. If Mars wasn’t a 
guest at the Christmas dinner table, he 
was at least the specter outside the 
window. 

A few days earlier Americans had 
heard their President declare a national 
emergency. Families sat down to Christ- 
mas dinner with unspoken thoughts as to 
what it meant. Fathers carved turkeys— 
and wondered what would happen to The 
Paychecks that bought them. What about 
the refrigerators, stoves and clothes they 
wanted to buy on credit? What about the 
rent? Mothers wondered what butter 
would cost tomorrow, or if there would 
be any. And the 17-year-olds . . . would 
they be there next year—or ever again? 

America’s table was full. It was a 
merry Christmas—but without a capital 
M. Korea was too much with us. 

Ed Cunningham, a Boston business- 
man, had said: “Wars won’t stop Christ- 
mas, but we'll celebrate this one with a 
constant threat hanging over our heads.” 
In Raleigh, N.C., 55-year-old William 


Richardson explained: “The only Christ- 
mas present I want is the assurance of 
peace.” And a university student in At- 
lanta echoed: “If we could only stop 
thinking about the damned international 
situation for the holidays.” 

But these were hollow hopes. Every 
adult citizen of the U.S. knew that he 
was celebrating with an image of the 
atomic bomb’s unearthly halo hovering 
above his home. 

This was the peace of Christmas, 
1950, for men of good will. 


Bidding for labor 
won't be allowed 


... the paychecks . . . The Presi- 
dent announced: “In the fields where 
price control is imposed, the Government 
will also undertake to stabilize wages, as 
the law requires.” 

For the head of the house, it meant 
his paycheck would be frozen. This time 
there was a law already on the books 
which said so. And it tightened the loop- 
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hole on “other compensation” that during 
the last war had left wages rise through 
such ruses as portal-to-portal pay, theo- 
retical reductions in lunch time, payment 
“in lieu of overtime” and pension fund 
payments. 

Now that there was a national emer- 
gency, men would be asked to work longer 
hours, wouldn’t be allowed to change 
jobs. But when? 

Most likely, sooner than they thought. 

Before World War II broke out there 
were 9 million unemployed in the U.S.— 
a reservoir for man-thirsty, expanding 
war industries. Even so, aircraft plant bid 
against shipyard, ordnance works com- 
peted against tool shop. And the come-on 
was bigger pay. 

Auction for Workers. Today the 
nation’s 2 million unemployed are not 
much greater than the so-called irreduc- 
ible minimum. There is little in the normal 
manpower reservoir. The President had 
announced that wage controls would be 
placed on selected industries as price 
clamps were set. But with manpower 
scarce, noncontrolled industries could 
outbid the others—drawing workers away 
even from defense plants where they were 
needed most. 

It was a situation that had been pre- 
dicted when Congress last September put 
price and wage control powers into the 
Defense Production Act. And it was one 
which would hasten across-the-board con- 
trols on all prices—and all wages. 


End in sight 
for ‘easy terms’ 


--. On credit . . . That new auto- 
matic washer and television set would be 
harder to get. Consumer goods will be 
scarcer as part of industry switches to 
defense work, and at the same time will 
be hit by taxes and installment-buying 
curbs. 

The President had said defense costs 
would be met as much as possible on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The tax collector 
would make the American citizen dig 
deeper into his well-torn pockets. 

Cash Sales Instead. Already some 
credit restrictions had been invoked. 
World War II’s Regulation W—and stif- 
fer ones—were chopping down the buy- 
ing of today’s goods out of tomorrow's 
income. And to existing limitations may 
be added still harsher ones when the 
government starts refinancing next month. 

The Federal Reserve wants a high 
interest rate set on Government debts. 
That will encourage banks to hold on to 
Federal securities. Until now they have 
used them to build reserves from which 
they could lend more and more money to 
the individual borrower. 








Housing problems: 
new law needed 


... the rent... Like most other 
prices, rents loomed big as an item on 
which the new year may bring controls. 

Oddly, the new restraints might come 
before old ones—the last hangovers of 
OPA controls from World War Il—ex- 
pired. Still in effect is the Housing Act 
of 1950, which provides that a Govern- 
mental thumb can be kept on rent prices 
in cities which vote for it. There are some 
3,000 areas where rents are still regu- 
lated. 

When it was written, the act was 
scheduled to die .Dec. 31, 1950. Korea 
changed that. Congress extended the pro- 
visions until next March. Now housing 
officials in Washington say a new law 
must be passed—one that doesn’t give the 
cities the choice of whether or not there 
shall be ceilings. 


Stamps and tokens — 
remember them? 


..» what would butter cost... 
The President had ordered selective price 
controls “namely on items important to 
defense and the cost of living.” 

Housewives knew that for the second 
time in its history the Government was 
going to tell them what they could buy, 
how much of it, and its cost. That meant 
ration books and doing without. 

In World War I, the Government 
tried price controls on a few selected 
items. Afterwards the man who admin- 
istered them, Bernard Baruch, warned 
that in another conflict controls would 
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People’s affairs 


President Truman has 
asked Congress for approximately 
$17.5 billion to arm America and 
its allies against the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. Actual U.S. 
grants of aid to foreign nations 
from VJ-day to September of this 
year totaled the same amount, 
broken down as follows: 


Through ECA..... .$7.3 billion 
Civilian supplies to occu- 

pied countries. .. .$4.6 billion 
UNRRA $3.4 billion 
Greece-Turkey ... .$600 million 
Nationalist China. .$400 million 
Philippines ...... .$500 million 

$100 million 

Inter-American Tech- 

nical assistance. . $100 million 
Mutual defense 

assistance 


Others 


$200 million 
$300 million 


The Government has taken in 
since July 1 $15,514,112,632 
The Government has spent 
since July 1 $16,513,718,437 
The Government owes....... 
$256,945,138,563 





have to come at once on everything to be 
effective. In World War II, first voluntary, 
then selective, then finally across-the- 
board methods were used. 

A Little of the Law. With World 
War III staring the nation in the face, 
there was—for once—a price control law 
on the books in advance. Yet its drastic 
provisions were being applied one at a 
time. Last week the first price clamp (on 
automobiles) was applied. It rolled prices 
back to Dec. 1 levels, apparently setting 
the date of the price level the Govern- 
ment hoped to maintain. 


Two strong voices 
in a time of crisis 


Responsible voices were at last be- 
ginning to speak up for America. 

Last week they were saying the things 
the President of the United States either 
would not—or could not—say. And they 
were speaking with the combination of 
somber warning and indomitable hope 
which the times demand. 

“For six costly months,” Senator 
Lyndon Johnson (D.-Tex.), told a half- 
empty Senate, “this nation and the whole 
free world have been at war . . . faced 
with the task of girding this nation for 
a struggle that may outlive us all, we 
have committed ourselves only to a policy 
of not committing ourselves . . .” 

Threatened Nation. “Our country 
—the free world—the very idea of human 
freedom are in deadly, immediate dan- 
ger,” New York’s Governor Thomas E. 


Dewey declared in a nation-wide address. 
“. .. Unless our nation develops a quality 
of leadership and a capacity for effective 
action which have thus far not appeared, 
I do not believe we will survive.” 

“We must mobilize now,” said John- 
son, “without further delay, the necessary 
manpower strength to make survival pos- 
sible. And we must mobilize our economic 
resources—control the price spiral, ex- 
pand our productive capacity, curtail non- 
essential Federal spending, and get some 
drive and punch into the leadership of 
our home-front effort.” 

Dewey was equally insistent: “Let us 
get rid of the idea we can stop Russia 
by appropriating billions of dollars. .. . 
| The National Guard] should be called to 
national service tomorrow morning. .. . 
The U.S. Army should be brought to a 
strength of not less than 100 divisions. 
The Air Force should be brought to at 
least 80 groups. ... The U.S. Navy should 
be taken out of moth balls. .. . 

“We should set an immediate goal 
of 25% of our productive capacity for 
defense production. . .. [We must] 
finance our rearmament program on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. . . .” 

Twilight or Dawn? Both ended on 
a note of warning: “Is this the hour of 
our nation’s twilight,” Johnson asked, 
“the last fading hour of light before an 
endless night shall envelop us and all 
the Western world? That is a question 
which we still have in our power to an- 
swer. If we delay longer, we can expect 
nothing but darkness and defeat and 
desolation.” 

And Dewey: “If we respond with all 
our strength, with all our hearts and 
courage, I de not know what it will cost 
in toil and tears and courage, I do not 
know what it will cost in toil and tears 
and treasure. But I do know we will save 
our souls... .” 
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The new boss: President or Congress? 


National emergency means they must work together 


Today Harry S. Truman carries the 
heaviest burden of his life. News Editor 
John Gerrity reports on the man and his 
problems. 


Most days the President arrives at 
the White House at 8:45, driving the two 
blocks from Blair House by order of the 
Secret Service. From 9 until 10 he works 
with his secretary, Rose Conway, dic- 
tating letters, signing bills and memo- 
randa and preparing orders for his staff 
and Cabinet. 

A few minutes after 10, the Presi- 
dent’s White House staff arrives for the 
morning conference. Aides George Elsey, 
David Stowe and William Hassett, Presi- 
dential Assistant John R. Steelman, Press 
Secretary Joseph H. Short, Appointment 
Secretary Matt Connelly, Maj. Gen. 
Harry Vaughan and a few non-regulars 
get down to cases rapidly. By 10:30 or 
10:45 he shoos them out, loaded with 
orders and suggestions, and turns him- 
self over to Connelly. 

From then until 12:30 Connelly 
wheels in the “out-of-the-family” visitors, 
each one limited to 15 minutes. Almost 
invariably the President eats lunch with 
Mrs. Truman at Blair House (occasion- 
ally he’ll run over to the Treasury to eat 
with Secretary John Snyder, or to the 
Pentagon as Marshall’s guest), takes a 
half-hour nap and is back at his desk at 
3 p.m. 

From then until 5:30 or 6 he works 
with his Cabinet, Budget Director Fred 
Lawton, Democratic Chairman William 
M. Boyle or with any combination of his 
staff he chooses. Each night he takes 


home a bulging briefcase and as often 
as possible works late into the night. 

At first glance it would appear that 
White House business is handled in light- 
ning style. But it is not. Consulter Tru- 
man (“I don’t take you into my confi- 
dence; you are in my confidence”) will 
go over and over every major issue until 
accord has been reached. An Elsey re- 
port will get Steelman criticism. Steel- 
man may be attacked by Stowe. Speech- 
writer Charles Murphy (he replaced 
Clark Clifford) is prime target for all. 

And in every play is W. Averell Har- 
riman, most important addition to the 
President’s official family since 1948. 
Harriman, who has been in Government 
as ambassador, Cabinet member and 
trouble shooter is the best-trained, best- 
informed staff member. No paper is 
signed, no order is issued and no program 
is begun, domestic or international, with- 
out the Truman admonition: “Make sure 
Averell sees it.” 


Through Channels. As unofficial 
Secretary for the “Department ot Defense 
Against Communism” Harriman is a cata- 
lyst through whom all executive matters 
must pass. He has partially supplanted 
the President’s greatest loss, the late 
Charles G. Ross, his closest friend and 
press secretary. But as such—and as an 
advocate of Government-in-easy-stages— 
Harriman contributes to the slowdown of 
work. It may be for the better, but it is 
still a slowdown. 

Strong as a horse at 66, the President 
is working harder than ever. The Na- 
tional Security Council, another opinion- 
airing group, meets twice a week now. So 
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does the Cabinet. During the early part 
of the Korean war, Mr. Truman studied 
developments so closely that he knew the 
position of even small combat teams, 
from day to day. National Security Re- 
sources Board Chairman W. Stuart Sy- 
mington, Economic Stabilizer Alan Val- 
entine and Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer, for example, are in and 
out as often as bill collectors. 





Wide Worid 
Charles G. Ross. His death was an u- 
replaceable loss to Mr. Truman. 


These were the men who had gone 
over the emergency speech time after 
time. Never had the President been 
harder to satisfy. He had wanted to alert 
the nation to the danger of war two 
weeks before. But the visit of Britain’s 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee’ had 
stopped that. He had wanted to rip into 
Joseph Stalin with all the- violent blas- , 
phemy of a Missouri mule driver. But 
George C. Marshall, W. Averell Harri- 
man and the others had talked him out 
of that. 

At times Harry S. Truman must 
have prayed for the gift that was Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s—the dramatic flair for 
inspiring hope, and courage above cour- 
age. Lacking that, on Friday night, Dec. 
15, the President took his only course. A 
plain man, he spoke the plain truth: 

“Sometimes we may forget just what 
freedom means to us. It is as close to us, 
as important to us, as the air we breathe. 
Freedom is in our homes, in our schools, 
in our churches. It is our work and our 

yeni and the right to vote as we 
please. Those are the things that would 
be taken from us if communism should 
win. 

“Because our freedom is in danger 
we are united in its defense. Let no ag- 
gressor think we are divided. Our great 
strength is the loyalty and fellowship 
of a free people. We pull together when 
we are in trouble, and we do it by our 
own choice, not out of fear, but out of 
love tor the great values of our American 
life, that we all have a share in.” 

Old Story. To many an American 
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this recital of the facts of freedom was 
“something we knew a long time ago.” 
To those who cry, “tell us what you 
want and we'll do it,” the promise to 
turn out planes at five times the present 
rate and armored vehicles at four times 
today’s rate was poor answer. Some said 
the President was the last man in the 


land to discover the emergency. Others” 


muttered that while Stalin was making 
bullets, Truman was still thinking of 
ballots. 

But by the time he had finished talk- 
ing, most Americans—whether they liked 
it or not—had a fair idea of what the 
President was trying to do. He empha- 
sized his words calmly and resolutely. It 
was not his intention to panic the nation 
into bomb shelters. In the months ahead, 
he said, many dangers would threaten 
us. To overcome those threats would re- 
quire sacrifices and suffering at home, 
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far less severe than what was being en- 
dured in Korea. Prudently, President 
Truman was providing a conditioner for 
those sacrifices—and for many other 
changes to come. 

Nine Years Later. On Saturday 
morning things started to pop. At 10:20, 
for the first time since May 1941, a State 
of National Emergency was proclaimed. 
Charles E. Wilson, former president of 
the General Electric Co., took com- 
mand of the home front as director of 
defense mobilization. Under Presidential 
prodding, striking railroad workers went 
back to work. Auto prices were rolled 
back to Dec. 1. Further rolJbacks for 
unjustified increases in wages and prices 
were in the works. “With my complete 
confidence,” the President sent Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson off to Brussels to 
speed the defense of Western Europe 
against communism. 


‘Pathfinder, Acme, d, International, 

But even as he sped the mobilization 
for a war which is not inevitable, Tru- 
man was aware of restrictions imposed 
upon him—abroad and at home. If this 
emergency speech had seemed indecisive, 
it was necessarily so. 

Since the Truman Doctrine was de- 
clared in 1947, the nation had often been 
pledged to foreign commitments—Korea 
is the most humiliating example—which 
it could not, or would not, keep. Shoving 
a bigger fist under Stalin’s nose now 
might provoke an immediate counter- 
punch in Western Europe. Firing our 
European allies with baseless hopes could 
be disastrous, should future deliveries 
fall short of pledges. 

No Rubber Stamp. And then there 
was Congress. With his party holding 
only a two-seat majority in the new 
Senate and a 35-seat majority in the new 
House, the President knows there can be 
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no railroading of laws—or of appointees 
to administer laws. 

The GOP get-rid-of-Acheson resolu- 
tion means, if nothing more, that the na- 
tion will run on a two-way street for at 
least the next two years. 

He was heartened by the Republican 
willingness to co-operate on any reason- 
able move. When Senator Robert A. Taft 
and other Congressional leaders “agreed 
with the President’s general program for 
building up the armed services as rap- 
idly as possible” it was a go-ahead signal 
for Truman—but a limited one. 

Taft will scrutinize every Presiden- 
tial request microscopically. New York’s 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey will con- 
tinue to goad the President into more 
decisive steps as they are needed. And 
Senators such as New York’s Irving Ives 
will clamor for the scalp of any member 
of the Truman palace guard, who, like 
Acheson, displeases them. 

Surprisingly for so staunch a party 
man, the President welcomes Republican 
watchfulness and the establishment of a 
near-coalition Government. On Friday, 
Dec. 9, he spoke to Defense Secretary 
Marshall, Central Intelligence Director 
Walter, Bedell Smith and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Omar N. Bradley, 
just before they went to the Hill for a 
secret session with Republican and Dem- 
ocratic lawmakers, 

Cards on the Table. Getting along 
with this Congress, said the President, 
will be no honeymoon. But when you get 
up there [the Hill], don’t hold anything 
back. Tell them everything. They might 
hop down your throats. But if they do, 
they have a right to. 

Again on Wednesday, Dec. 13, when 
Senators Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska, 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, Taft 
and nearly a score of other members of 
the “loyal opposition” sat down to talk 
with the President, frankness was every- 
where. Grouped around the table used 
for Cabinet meetings, they heard Truman 
review the need for mobilization. 

When he had finished, he circled the 
table, asking each for his help and opin- 
ion—this was no counting of noses—and 
from each he got what he sought. 

But harmony between the Admini- 
stration and the new Congress will not 
solve every difficulty of the war against 
communism. The processes of democracy, 
the right of patriotic men to oppose the 
President—the same rights the nation 
will die defending—do not lend them- 
selves easily. to the prosecution of an 
undramatic, undeclared war. 

Rich and complacent, the nation has 
not yet experienced the Pearl Harbor of 
World War III. Though American forces 
have suffered the fourth-largest number 
of casualties in their -history, Korea is 
still a distant place to most people. Since 
last June 25 the nation has been engaged 
in, at best, a part-time war. Until smug- 
ness is shattered by foreign shells, it will 
be up to Truman to supply the spark 
needed to keep a war machine—as gi- 
gantic as the one he seeks—going. Upon 
him will fall the major responsibility of 
galvanizing a peace-loving people into 
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Wide World 
G.E.’s Charles E. Wilson. A country- 
sized job for a onetime office boy. 


preparing for a war they are not yet con- 
vinced must come, 

Advice When Needed. In some 
respects Harry Truman is excellently 
qualified for the job. He still enjoys tre- 
mendous popularity with the people. In 
Government circles, including Congress, 
he is liked and respected, even by those 
who fight him on policy matters. From 
some men—men like Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson, former Postmaster General Frank 
C. Walker and former ECA Chief Paul 
G. Hoffman—he can get, when he asks 
for it, wise and helpful counsel. 

But his greatest trouble, at a time 
when speed is often of prime importance, 
is his failure to act decisively—and 
quickly. Carrying on as he did, when 
chairman of the Senate’s Truman Com- 





mittee in World War II, the President 
remains today the greatest exponent of 
Government by bull session. 

Problems never end, nor do the wor- 
ries. That’s the hardest part of being 
leader of the greatest nation in the world. 
What eases the strain for Harry S. Tru- 
man is knowing that it is the greatest. 


The Fifth Amendment 
protects Reds, too 


Two fundamental American rights 
ran smack-dab into each other last week. 
When the dust of argument had settled, 
the country’s lawmakers were left with a 
severe judicial headache. 

Right No. 1: “The public has a 
right to every man’s testimony.” 

Right No. 2: “No person . . . shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself . . .” (Fifth 
Amendment). 

In 65 cases pending in the courts 
from Hawaii to Washington this week, 
the Justice Department is prosecuting 
persons who refused to answer questions 
bearing on their possible connections 
with the Communist Party. Some defend- 
ants testified before Gongress, others be- 
fore grand juries and civil courts. 

Now, because of a decision handed 
down Dec. 11 by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
many of these taciturn citizens may yet 
go scot-free. Some, like the 10 Holly- 
wood writers already convicted and 
jailed, may make the mistake of claiming 
immunity under the First Amendment* 
instead of the Fifth. But more astute de- 
fendants will probably take successful 
shelter behind the Constitution they have 
tried so hard to overthrow. 

Dangerous Testimony. The court 
had been asked by Mrs. Patricia Blau to ° 
reverse her conviction by a Denver grand 
jury. She pleaded that to have answered 
the questions put to her would have ex- 


**“Congress shall make no law... 


abridging 
the freedom of speech.” 
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Bipartisans. Vice-President Barkley and Senator Taft strive for common good. 
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Evicted. Ellenton’s citizens hear that 
posed her to prosecution as a Communist 
under the Smith Act. Eight justices (with 
Tom Clark abstaining) agreed with her 
“that under such circumstances, the Con- 
stitution gives a witness the privilege of 
remaining silent. .. .” 

Against this decision the Justice De- 
partment can be expected to wage a stub- 
born rear-guard action, fighting each 
case on its merits and hoping to restrict 
the meaning of the Blau opinion solely 
to specific testimony before a grand jury. 
But some constitutional lawyers feel the 
language of the court’s verdict was blunt 
and broad enough to cover a multitude of 
sinners. 


The town they love 


“It is hard to understand why our 
town must be destroyed to make a bomb 
that will destroy someone else’s town that 
they love as much as we love ours.” 

That sign was painted below a road 
marker on state highway 28, just outside 
Ellenton, S.C. It summed up the wistful 
bewilderment of 6,500 rural folk who 
were told last month they must remove 
themselves and everything they own from 
20 square miles of the area on which the 
Atomic Energy Commission will build its 
mammoth H-bomb plant. 

Disaster Story. By last week, part 
of Ellenton’s numbing shock was wearing 
off—to be replaced by resentment. One 
man displayed a placard in front of his 
house: “I’m just a boll weevil looking for 
a home.”- Others talked angrily of neigh- 
boring towns—Aiken, Barnwell, Augusta 
—presumably licking their lips over the 
forthcoming construction boom. 

Townsmen took a dim view also of 
journalists trying to turn their disaster 
into good copy. When photographer Ike 
Vern and writer Booton Herndon of Red- 
book magazine tried to photograph serv- 
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they'll have to move. (SEE: 
ices at Ellenton’s doomed Baptist Church, 
ten citizens jumped them. As going-away 
presents, they gave Vern a cauliflower ear 
and a black eye, Herndon a smack in the 
jaw. 


New job for Short 


As a reporter for the Baltimore 
Sun, Joseph Hudson Short Jr. walked the 
few steps from the White House press 
room to the press secretary’s office thou- 
sands of times—with no great effect on 
his fe and career. Last fortnight, how- 
ever, this same easy hop changed genial 
Joe Short from a newsgatherer into one 
of the top public relations men in the 
country. 





Wide World 
Joe Short. Long on popularity, he'll 
guide White House press. (SEE: Job) 


The President turned to 46-year-old 
Joe Short to fill this important job when 
Charles G. Ross, Mr. Truman’s boyhood 
chum and press secretary, died at his 
desk at 65. The appointment met with 
the general, even enthusiastic, approval 
of the men to whom it meant the most— 
the regular White House reporters. For 
besides helping the President with 
speeches and statements and acting as 
general adviser, the press secretary has 
the prime function of keeping the nation 
informed on the vital activities of the 
Presidency. Most of this is accomplished 
by working through and with the White 
House reporters. 

Contradiction. Short, who manages 
to be at the same time both easygoing 
and constantly worried, started his news- 
paper career in his native Mississippi. 
After a stint on a New Orleans paper, he 
went to Richmond, Va., for the Associ- 
ated Press, was later transferred to 
Washington and in 1943 joined the Sun’s 
Washington bureau. He knows his new 
boss well, having struck up a friendship 
with Truman before the -1944 election. 
During the campaign, while Truman was 
castigating eight Republican Senators as 
isolationists, Short asked the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate what difference «there 
was between the eight and the late Demo- 
cratic Senator David I. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts—an arch-isolationist. No differ- 
ence, said Truman. This caused an ex- 
plosive sensation in high Democratic 
councils, forced Franklin Roosevelt to 
trek to Massachusetts to save the state 
from the Republicans. From then on, Tru- 
man knew and respected Joe Short’s en- 
terprise. 

A past president of the National 
Press Club, Short has no illusions about 
his new job, knows it is full of pitfalls 
and headaches. But he has two strong 
supports—he complete confidence of the 
President and his own genuine popularity 
with the press. 


Honor for the FBI 


In Manhattan this week J. Edgar 
Hoover, boss of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, received a singular honor in 
the name of his organization. For “meri- 
torious service in administering criminal 
justice” the New York Criminal and Civil 
Courts Bar Association gave the FBI its 
annual award. It was the second time in 
35 years that the New York lawyers’ 
society went out of its way to honor an 
organization. 

The award was especially significant, 
coming as it did on the heels of two 
critical punches aimed at FBI methods 
and procedures. The first was a book by 
Max Lowenthal, which tried to make the 
FBI out to be a Gestapo. The other came 
from the New York Court of Appeals, 
which reversed the conviction of Judith 
Coplon, former Justice Department em- 
ploye found guilty of passing restricted 
U. S. documents to a Soviet spy. The court 
had no doubts about high-strung Judy 
Coplon’s guilt, but ruled that the FBI 
erred in arresting her without a warrant. 
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GOP proposes removal of Acheson 


Public pressure results in no-confidence vote 


The vote came after more than a 
month of party caucusing—and more 
than a year of bitter party criticism. 

“It is completely obvious,” said the 
Republicans in Congress in a formal reso- 
lution last week, “that Secretary Acheson 
and the State Department under his lead- 
ership have lost the confidence of the 
Congress and the American people and 
cannot regain it. 

“Recognizing this fact, we earnestly 
insist for the good of our country that Mr. 
Acheson be replaced as Secretary of 
State, that there be a thorough house- 
cleaning in the State Department, and 
changes in personnel and policies respon- 
sible for this lack of confidence.” 

Letters From Voters. The vote was 
23 to 5 in the Senate Republican confer- 
ence; approximately 115 shouted “Aye!” 
and a dozen murmured “No” in the 
House Republican caucus. 

After debating for weeks whether it 
would be politically advisable to make 
Acheson’s firing a straight party issue, 
the GOP yielded to the overwhelming 
mail from home and took a no-confidence 
action almost without precedent in Amer- 
ican history. (Once before, in 1863, Re- 
publicans called for the resignation of 
their own Secretary of State, William 
Seward. Lincoln did not remove him.) 

This action brought the first pro- 
Acheson statement from any prominent 
Democrat. Lame duck Senator Scott W. 
Lucas (D.-Ill.) cried out bitterly that it 
was “an invitation to Stalin to strike 
wherever he cares to strike because he 
knows that America is divided.” But other 





Democrats, some of them receiving as 
many as 1,000 letters a week demanding 
the Secretary’s ouster, conspicuously 
failed to rush to Acheson’s defense. 

At the White House, Acheson’s stub- 
born boss apparently intended to keep on 
insisting that he would remain. But Tru- 
man had insisted that before, about other 
people, only to turn on them suddenly 
when he finally decided they were weak- 
ening him politically. 

Ironically, the GOP action came on 
the eve of Acheson’s departure for Brus- 
sels, where he represented the U.S. in 


Atlantic Pact talks on arming West Eu- | 


rope. 


Belligerent dragon 
bites St. George 


Tennessee’s tall, earnest Senator 
Estes Kefauver (D.) has been the Sen- 
ate’s St. George attacking the dragon of 
organized crime for the past six months. 
This week it was beginning to seem likely 
that St. George Kefauver was about to 
become just plain Estes again. 

Kefauver’s Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee has always made his Democratic 
elders nervous, principally because Ke- 
fauver has taken it seriously. 

Busily he and his colleagues have 
hopped about the country exposing the 
link between crime and various state and 
city political machines. Most of the ma- 
chines have been Democratic. This has 
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Huddle. Heads together before the House party caucus which asked the boot for 
Acheson were Republican leaders Halleck, Martin, Woodruff and Miller. (SEE: GOP) 
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Shirley and husband, For a onetime 
darling, two marriages. (SEE: Record) 


not made St. George popular with the 
Democratic Administration. 

Most displeased of all has been IIli- 
nois’ lame duck Senator Scott W. Lucas, 
who blames his defeat upon Kefauver’s 
investigation of Chicago crime shortly 
before the Nov. 7 elections. Last week 
Lucas blocked a Kefauver request that 
the Senate issue warrants for 11 wit- 
nesses his committee wants to question. 

Buried Alive. Lucas also attacked 
the committee, said its functions rightly 
belonged in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. A majority of the Senate agreed, sent 
Kefauver’s request for warrants to Judi- 
ciary for “consideration”—and burial. 

When the 82nd Congress convenes 
next week, the resolution authorizing con- 
tinuation of Kefauver’s committee will 
come up. His Democratic colleagues 
aren’t saying much, but chances are good 
that soon St. George will be stripped df 
horse, armor and committee. 


For the record 


Railroad yardmen last week ended 
their crippling strike in key junction cen- 
ters, opened the way for the post office to 
tackle the mountainous stacks of piled- 
up Christmas packages—and move equip- 
ment needed for men in Korea. 

© @ Joe R. Hanley, author of the 
“Hanley letter” which created a political 
explosion in the recent, bitter New York 
state-wide election, was appointed to a 
$16,000 state veterans’ affairs job by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. Main con- 
troversial point of the letter was Dewey’s 
promise of a job for Hanley if he lost his 
U.S. Senate race. He did. 

e @ Shirley Temple, 22, once the na- 
tion’s curly-haired darling, married for 
the second time. The groom: Charles 
Black, 31, Hollywood television executive. 


How you can help brighten those 
hours spent away from home in the 
Armed Forces. See page 39. 
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Senatorial courtesy 
(50% brand) 


North Dakota’s Senator William 
‘ Langer (R.) is farged for chewing—not 
smoking—his cigars. In fact, he adds an 
extra taste-thrill by not removing the 
cellophane. 

Last week Langer pulled a switch. 
Entering the chamber while Nevada’s 
George Malone (R.) was busily ha- 
ranguing his colleagues, Langer slipped 
up beside him, reached into his coat 
pocket, snitched a cigar. Startled at- 
tendants noted that for once Langer, al- 
though he still didn’t smoke, took off the 
cellophane before beginning to chew. 

Calmly Langer explained: “This one 
is a 50¢ cigar. I didn’t want to miss any- 
thing.” 


Dear Sir: you cur! 
(signed) HST 


Margaret Truman blithely waved 
aside the reporters’ queries. “Ridicu- 
lous!” she laughed. “I am absolutely 
positive my father wouldn’t use language 
like that.” 

Unfortunately, he had. To critic Paul 
Hume of the Washington Post, who had 
complained that “Miss Truman cannot 
sing very well,” fuming father Truman 
wrote: 

“IT have just read your lousy review 
buried in the back pages. You sound like 
a frustrated old man who never made a 
success, an eight-ulcer man on a four- 
ulcer job, and all four ulcers working. 

“I never met you, but if I do you'll 
need a new nose and plenty of beefsteak 
and perhaps a supporter below. West- 
brook Pegler, a guttersnipe, is a gentle- 
man compared to you. You can take that 
as more of an insult than as a reflection 
on your ancestry.—H. S. T.” 

Hume checked with critics on other 
Washington papers to see if they had re- 
ceived similar notes. Milton R. Berliner 
of the News slyly asked: “Mine wasn’t 
quite the same, Paul. How did yours 
read?” Hume told him—and was prompt- 
ly scooped on his own story. 

When the text broke in the afternoon 
papers, ulcer-free Hume charitably said 
of the President: “A man suffering the 
loss of a close friend [press secretary 
Charles G. Ross] and carrying the terri- 
ble burden of the present world crisis 
ought to be indulged in an occasional 
outburst of temper.” 

Prayer. Columnist Pegler wasn’t so 
sure. Pegler, who used to keep a file of 
such letters from his own readers (la- 
beled “Dear Sir: you cur!”), intoned: 
“It is a great tragedy that in this awful 
hour the people of the United States must 
accept ‘in lieu of leadership the nasty 
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malice of a President whom Bernard 
Baruch in a similar incident called a rude, 
uncouth, ignorant man. Let us pray.” 

Possibly Washington’s Unitarian 
minister, Dr. A. Powell Davies, had the 
most realistic slant. Wrote Davies to the 
Post: “The President’s letter was only 
accidentally addressed to Mr. Hume. In 
other words, your esteemed music critic, 
appearing to the President at that par- 
ticular moment as just one more person 
who was irritatingly confident in his 
judgment, was the adventitious spark 
that ignited Mr. Truman’s highly com- 
pressed charge of inflammable frustra- 
tion.” 

Explosion No. 2. As if to prove 
the minister’s point, Truman last fort- 
night obligingly exploded again. When 
Representative F. Edward Hébert (D.- 
La.) wrote him to request a day of 
prayer, on which Providence might be 
asked to endow policy-making officials 
with wisdom, the President replied: 

“IT am extremely sorry that the sen- 
timents expressed in your letter were not 
thought of before November 7, when the 
campaign in your state, Utah, North 
Carolina, Illinois and Indiana was car- 
ried on in a manner that was as low as 
I’ve ever seen and I’ve been in this game 
since 1906.” 

Said Hébert: “I am stunned.” Critic 
Hume may have been a bit groggy, too. 
He began his next column: “If I may 
venture to express an opinion... .” 

Dinner With Margaret. Mr. Tru- 
man, however, showed once again that he 
is a most resilient man. Accompanied by 
Margaret, he appeared a few days later 
at a father-daughter dinner held at Wash- 
ington’s National Press Club—and was 
the life of the party. When he reached for 
his fountain pen, many a _ journalist 


winced. But this time he used it only to 
sign hundreds of menus for a queue of 
captivated little girls. 

As he left, Truman thanked his au- 
dience for “one of the most pleasant eve- 
nings I have had in a long time—and I 





Pathfinder 
Langer. When it comes to cigars, he’s 
pretty chewsy. (SEE: Courtesy) 





Wide World 
Margaret. After 26 years with Mr. Tru- 
man, she was still surprised. (SEE: Sir) 


haven’t had very many pleasant ones late- 
ly.” To the assembled daughters he de- 
clared:. “I expect a Christmas card from 
every young lady here tonight. I want 
that card to say, ‘I was at the Press Club 
father and daughter dinner. Here is my 
autograph.’ ” 

As Mr. Truman strode out, Washing- 
ton correspondents rose to applaud not 
merely a President, but a man. A man 
sometimes appallingly, sometimes reas- 
suringly human. 


e e Current and quoted in London 
last fortnight: Two carrier pigeons were 
off on a mission. One kept slowing down 
to let the other pass—only to find his 
companion would slew down, too. Finally, 
the first pigeon shouted: “If you’re going 
to pass, hurry up! I’m only carrying a 
letter from President Truman.” Said the 
second pigeon: “Heavens, I can’t get 
there first. I’m carrying the apology.” 


The President 


requests the honor... 


Few things are so permanent in 
Washington as a temporary appointment. 
One man who’s proved it is penman 
Adrian B. Tolley, Chief of the Social 
Office of the White House. Tolley scurried 
over from the Treasury in 1915 to meet 
an emergency: President Woodrow Wil- 
son had decided to marry Mrs. Edith 
Galt and 1,000 announcements had to be 
individually inscribed at once. Tolley 
toiled all night, stayed on to assist. with 
the ensuing parties and never returned to 
the Treasury except to pick up his spare 
set of nibs. 

Presidents came and went; Tolley 
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remained. He answered the condolences 
for Harding’s death; he summoned the 
dignitaries to Coolidge’s and Hoover's 
modest entertainments; he survived the 
festive cyclone of the Roosevelt regime. 
Now he keeps the Trumans posted on 
protocol. Though Tolley is only the third 
man to have held this White House job 
since 1881, he insists that “penmanship 
is a young man’s game.” 

Steady Does It. For most Presi- 
dential invitations, a master-plate is made 
by the Bureau of Engraving, lacking only 
the name of the guest. This Tolley inserts 
by pen in a precisely matching style 
called engrossing. “It’s really drawing, 
not writing,” he says. “You have to come 
up slow—like this—with no flips the way 
you'd sign your name.” 

A good penman can turn out about 
200 invitations a day. “There’s always 
some spoilage,” Tolley admits. “But we 
have a double-check system to catch such 
errors: Nobody’s allowed to send out his 
own work,” 

Tolley and his staff of six usually 
get about two weeks warning before a 
big ceremony. But at the height of the 
social and diplomatic season, they are 
often swamped. Sighs Tolley: “Seems 
like nobody in Washington ever dines at 
home. No wonder they put on weight.” 


Helping hand 


On Nov. 7, Governor Earle C. 
Clements of Kentucky was elected to the 
United States Senate to replace interim 
appointee, Garrett Withers. 

On Nov. 16, Earle C. Clements, Gov- 
ernor, signed the election credentials of 
Earle C. Clements, Senator, and _for- 
warded them to the Senate. 

Last fortnight, Senator Virgil Chap- 
man of Kentucky formally presented the 
Clements credentials. The acting presid- 
ing oficer—Senator Earle C. Clements— 
accepted them on behalf of the Senate. 
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Tolley. He’s outlasted five Presidents, 
countless dinners. (SEE: Requests) 
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Let’s not stampede 


Panicky thinking and hysteri- 
cal national behavior do not serve the 
nation well. The U.S. may have to fight 
for its life, but it can scrap best with 
a cool head and open eyes. 

The Communist enemy has piled 
up tremendous power, but we our- 
selves are not going to be weak. 


Russia never stopped building 
arms and armies after Germany and 
Japan surrendered. We did stop. Rus- 
sia has many divisions, many tanks, 
many planes, and perhaps some atom 
bombs. Having devoted a high propor- 
tion of her national output to prep- 
arations, she cannot possess great re- 
serve capacity for the increased effort 
which full-scale war would require. 

The U.S. has greatly enlarged its 
capacity to produce, both industrially 
and agriculturally. We have three 
times the Russian steel capacity. Rus- 
sia’s oil production is less, and her 
oil facilities are more susceptible to 
destruction. 


Russia does not have ships, nor 
shipbuilding capacity, to transport 
great armies to the U.S., and it’s a 
long walk. Her bombers could damage 
our cities, slow up production. But 
bombers can not occupy territory. 

Despite this superior preparation 
and vast superiority in numbers, Soviet 
problems in carrying all-out war to 
victory will not be less than ours. In 
Russia and China the Soviet dictators 
will also have to deal with the internal 
dissensions which always trouble dic- 
tators. 

They have advantages, too. With 
cheap manpower the cost in lives 
means nothing. They can find it cheap- 
er to shoot wounded soldiers than to 
build hospitals. A piece of equipment 


means more to them than does a man. _ 


They have no standard of living 
to consider for their civilians. They 
need never hesitate to make prom- 
ises which they will not keep. No 
moral standards will handicap their 
efforts. 

They will be far better prepared 
to commit sabotage than we can hope 
to be. Their creatures have been al- 
lowed to penetrate into our factories, 
so that we shall have few secrets. 

Our fight for survival is likely to 
involve super-exertions such as we 
have never had to make. We face, for 
the first time since 1815, an enemy 
that can inflict damage within our 
continental territory, and at some time 
such damage must be expected. 

While building up our arms, we 





No panic. America must .be calm. 


must keep in mind the delicate task of 
holding Western Europe out of Soviet 
hands. We have already found that 
this is not a simple matter of purchase. 
But the industrial production of Eu- 
rope could be a determining asset, if 
it was completely controlled by the 
enemy. 

We shall have the nerve-racking 


By Wheeler McMillen 


experience of not knowing when the , 


worst may come, or how long it may 
last. 


= = = 


The tasks are tremendous. No 
one can say otherwise. 

But before there can be peace in 
the world it is now clear that the Com- 
munist power must be destroyed. 
Though fearfully formidable, that 
power can be destroyed. We shall 
have to carry the main burden; we 
shall be the prime target. If Commu- 
nists can knock out freedom here, their 
world dominion will be secure and the 
new Dark Ages can begin. 

With so grave an outlook, we 
shall need all of America’s best. We 
shall not find that best in the midst of 
panic and hysterics. 

Let’s not stampede, America. 
Let’s not be bowled over by bad news. 
Let’s not rush our lives into strait- 
jackets when we shall most need the 
productive power of freedom. 

Let’s just determine that, how- 
ever it comes, however big it gets, 
whatever it involves and however long 
it takes, we are going to keep our 
heads clear, keep our souls free, and 
decisively win this 20th century con- 
flict between liberty and slavery. 
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WORLD 


Ike commands a paper army 


Eisenhower’s European force will include 
P 


a million men in 1953 


General Dwight David Eisenhower, 
the man who led the Allied armies-to vic- 
tory in history’s greatest war, this week 
took on the biggest assignment of his 
career. By appointment of President Tru- 
man he was named Supreme Commander 
of the new Atlantic Pact army. 

This force was put together on paper 
in a historic conference of Atlantic Pact 
foreign ministers and defense chiefs at 
Brussels. The conference agreed to put a 
million men in the field by the end of 
1953. It will include 55 to 60 divisions of 
ground troops plus air and sea forces. 
German troops will take their place in 
the line by the side of men from nations 
which fought Hitler. The Germans will 
contribute airmen and 150,000 troops. 

No one realizes better than Eisen- 
hower that no million-man army could 
stop the Russian juggernaut. If Stalin 
pulls the trigger soon nothing would pre- 
vent a quick sweep of the Red Army from 
Soviet Europe to the English Channel. 
But General Ike was never one to back 
down in the face of long odds. He faced 
them before when he stormed Hitler’s 
Festung Europa and crushed the mighty 
German Wehrmacht. 

How Much Time? Given time to 
do the job, the chances are that he can 
put together a hard-hitting force that 
would make any Russian thrust into Eu- 
rope a costly undertaking. And, given the 
support of Franco’s Spain and Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, Eisenhower would have a fair 
chance of stalling the Russians and con- 
fining the conflict to Europe. 

But the big question is: Will Russia 
stand by and give Eisenhower time to put 
his army into the field? The historic de- 
cision at Brussels was taken in the face 
of open threats. of counteraction by Rus- 
sia. One school of thought holds that the 
attempt to field a strong army will force 
Russia’s hand and hasten the Red attack 
on Europe. Another insists that Russia 
doesn’t want all-out war against the 
atomic bomb, that it is only bluffing and 
will back down—as it has done before, 
when the West put its chips on the table. 

Russia, of course, has a great superi- 
ority in numbers. But it takes coal and 
steel and oil and electric power to fight 
a war, and the Atlantic Pact nations have 
the edge in these strategic items (see 
chart). 

The Brussels delegates met behind 
closed doors in the gray stone palace 
where four years ago the Allies divided 
the conquered German war fleet. It was 
significant that the meeting was held in 
Brussels. There, in March 1948, just 
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three weeks after a Communist coup 
swallowed Czechoslovakia, the Western 
Union Defense Pact was drawn up. At 
that meeting, Britain, France and the 
Benelux nations (Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg) agreed to pool their forces 
to meet the Communist threat. This five- 
nation alliance never was able to marshal 
more than a token force which, at its best, 
would not have been an equal match for 
even one Russian division. 
Reinforcements. But in time the 
United States, Canada and five other Eu- 
ropean nations joined forces to give the 
combine power and substance and a new 
name—the North Atlantic Alliance. The 
agreement was signed at Washington on 
Apr. 4, 1949 Since then the 12 pact na- 
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tions have proceeded at low speed. They 
did much planning, produced little ac- 
tion. 

The war in Korea did what long 
hours of talking and arguing had failed 
to do. The decisions taken at Brussels 
last week were unanimous. 

Decision at Brussels is one thing; 
an army in the field in Europe is another. 
Even if Russia elects not to take direct 
military action, the Communists of Eu- 
rope will fight this grand proposal to the 
full extent of their capacity to sabotage 
and to obstruct. France, invaded three 
times by German armies in the last cen- 
tury, fears any rearming of the Reich. 
With strikes and propaganda, French 
Communists have hampered their nation’s 
fight against Indochinese Reds. 

Sales Job. The Communists will 
pull out all stops to resist this new de- 
fense effort. France’s feeble government 
may not be able to sell the program to 
the people. But it has one big talking 
point. Russia’s advance guard is based in 
Eastern Germany, only 150 miles from 
the French frontier. 

And so in this Christmas season, Ike 
Eisenhower, West Point, 15, becomes the 
hope of the Western world. He has the 
full confidence of the 12 Atlantic Pact 
nations and their people as the man most 
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Taking stock. How rivals compare in what it takes to wage a war. (SEE: Ike) 
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capable of welding a solid force out of 
the varied elements available. If the worst 
comes, he will fight his heart out. Like 
any good soldier, he knows he is expend- 
able; as a great man, he knows freedom 
is not. 


Korea: more fighting 
for Christmas 


In Korea as this week began there 
were only six more shooting days until 
Christmas. For the men at the front it 
will be just another day of fighting 
against overwhelming odds. No hot but- 
tered rum, no mistletoe, no beribboned 
gifts, no extra helpings of white meat or 
chestnut dressing. Only thanks for an 
extra bar of chocolate or swig of hot 
coffee. Thanks for being alive with a 
chance to fight out of this hole. Thanks 
for no slug in the belly, for no cold thrust 
of steel bayonet in the night. Thanks for 
no frozen fingers or toes. 

The toughest fighting was in a three- 
mile beachhead at the chewed-up port of 
Hungnam. There the U.S. X Corps had 
escaped from a Chinese trap (see page 
20) and was piling aboard a fleet of Vic- 
tory and Liberty ships. 

Mighty Mo in Action. Offshore the 
battleship Missouri arrived to add her 16- 
inch guns to the 8-inchers of the cruisers 
St. Paul and Rochester and the 5-inch 
guns of a score of Seventh Fleet destroy- 
ers. They were keeping a heavy umbrella 
of shells over the withdrawal. 

On Korea’s western front, above the 
South Korean capital of Seoul, Lt. Gen. 
Walton H. Walker’s Eighth Army was re- 
grouping and tightening its defenses to 
meet an expected Red Chinese attack. 


General MacArthur, 
target for critics 


Last week General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, hero of the drive from Pusan to 
the border of Manchuria, was under a 
barrage of criticism for the disaster that 
struck in Korea. The consensus was that 
MacArthur had gone far beyond objec- 
tives outlined by the U.N. There also was 
heavy criticism of his intelligence serv- 
ices. They had reported that Red China 
had huge forces massed at the border, 
but there was confusion as to whether 
they would cross the Yalu River. 

At no time, MacArthur insisted last 
week, had he “deviated from the policies 
and directives” given him by the U.N. He 
was authorized to cross the 38th Parallel. 
And, exercising the prerogative of a com- 
mander in the field, he took the risk of 
chasing the Korean Reds to the border of 
Manchuria. His objective was to crush 
the enemy and thus avoid a long-drawn- 
out war. He had nearly accomplished his 
goal when Red China unleashed its 
hordes, hurled back the U.N. forces. 

Although he still was in a jam, Mac- 
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Arthur claims the Chinese didn’t find the 
going as easy as they had expected. They 
hoped to destroy the U.N. troops with 
“one massive stroke.” They failed, and 
although U.S. casualties were heavy, 
Chinese losses were “staggering”—pos- 
sibly 10 to 1. But in the public’s mind no 
general is ever defeated by superior 
forces. Somebody has to take the rap. 


Red China ignores 
Sir Benegal’s truce 


No delegate to the United Nations 
was busier last week than India’s capable 
Sir Benegal Narsing Rau. One of the few 
men who thought the U.N. could make a 
deal with Mao Tse-tung, he worked over- 
time from the day Red China’s Wu Hsiu- 
chuan arrived at Lake Success. 

Undaunted by Radio Peking’s con- 
tinual blasts that peace would come only 





wise World 
General Douglas MacArthur. He took 
a risk that failed. (SEE: Target) 
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Rest in peace. Wounded chaplain reads rites over Marine dead. (SEE: Korea) 


on Chines: Communist terms, Rau kept 
at his task. When last week he finally 
showed his hand to the General Assem- 
bly’s Political Committee, he had nothing 
more than an apology for Red China’s ac- 
tions and a mild dig at the United States. 
“The terrible ordeals through which [the 
Chinese] have passed,” said Rau, “have 
made them unduly suspicious and they 
fear aggression even where none . . . ex- 
ists. In fact they seem to be moving 
toward a kind of Monroe Doctrine for 
China.” 

A Long Gamble. Backed by 13 
Asian and Arab nations, Rau offered a 
resolution providing for a three-man com- 
mission, including Assembly President 
Nasrolloah Entezam of Iran, to sound out 
both sides on a cease-fire truce. 

This toothless proposal passed 51-5; 
with the Soviet bloc voting against it. 
Entezam appointed Canada’s Lester Pear- 
son and Rau to serve on the commission, 
which had only a 5,000-to-1 chance of 
stopping the fighting. 

Before leaving for Peking, Wu pro- 
vided the final splash of cold water. He 
announced that the cease-fire proposal 
was a “trap”; that the only basis for 
peace was U.S. withdrawal from Korea 
and Formosa. Said one delegate: “This 
Assembly has been marked by a great 
deal of rowing and wooing. The trouble 
is, Rau woos while Wu rows.” 


Assembly adjourns 


The 5th United Nations General 
Assembly adjourned, scheduled next 
year’s meeting for Europe. Major deci- 
sions included: authorizing U.N. troops 
to cross the 38th Parallel; the Acheson 
Plan to stop aggressors; agreement to 
federate Eritrea and Ethiopia; lifting the 
ban on ministers to Spain. Left undone: 
a decision on the future of Jerusalem, 
what to do about recognition of Red 
China and its aggression in Tibet. 
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Every man a hero. Dog-tired Americans nap, some sprawled on road, as Chinese 
Communist roadblock stalls X Corps’ march to the sea. (SEE: Changjin) 


From Changjin to the sea 


Diary of a new chapter in American heroism 


For sheer guts in the face of over- 
whelming odds, the 100-mile march of 
United States X Corps marines and in- 
fantrymen from the Changjin reservoir to 
the Korean seacoast is one of the great- 
est exhibitions of mass courage in our 
history. Trapped by 120,000 Chinese, 25,- 
000 Americans fought their way out of a 
frozen hell to escape by sea. Here, com- 
piled from the dispatches of newsmen 
who covered it and the words of the men 
who fought it, is a diary of the heroic 
march: 


Nov. 28—This is it. Tonight three 
Red Chinese divisions and a regiment 
made a surprise attack on two Marine 
regiments based on the western edge of 
the frozen Changjin reservoir. 

Nov. 29—Bitter fighting. We’re up 
against at least five Chinese divisions. The 
Chinese have blocked the escape roads. 
Helicopters came in to take out our 
wounded. 

Nov. 30—More hot fighting. We’re 
completely cut off. Said Pfc. Richard 
Bolde of New Paltz, N.Y.: “It was like a 
mousetrap. The Chinese let us in but 
they wouldn’t let us out.” We’ve killed 
4,500 Reds so far. 

Dec. 1—No letup in the fighting. 

Dec. 2—Good news for a change. 
The Marines have fought out of the trap 
and joined forces with the Seventh Infan- 
try Division at Hagaru. Marine Lt. Col. 
Ray Murphy told staff officers: “We're 
gonna get out of there. Any officer here 
who doesn’t think so will kindly go lame 
and be evacuated, but I don’t expect any 
bites for that offer.” 
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Dec. 3—The Chinese pour it on. 
Their fire is so intense that one of our 
groups couldn’t reach supplies para- 
chuted just across the road. Carrier-based 
Marine planes are giving us great support 
and saving thousands of our men. The 
snow is littered with Chinese corpses. 

Dec. 4—Thermometers read 27 de- 
grees below zero. More straggler units 
fight into Hagaru. For the first time 
“Gooney Birds” [DC-3 cargo carriers] 
come in to help take out our wounded. 
Every man is a hero. One Marine medic 
told a. wounded lad: “Do something for 
me, will you? Say a couple of Hail Marys 
for us and pray we'll be able to walk out 
of here.” We can’t get out any other way. 

Dec. 5—Relatively quiet day. B-26 
bombers came over to blast the Chinks 
for the first time. Fred Sparks of the 
Chicago Daily News reporting: “No one 
here is reaching for a panic strap, not a 
GI or a general. ... A boy Marine... 
came to me and said, while a fire fight 
ranged around us: “The only thing that 
bothers me is maybe my family back 
home is worried.’ ” 

Dec. 6—We lost our airstrip at 
Hagaru today. It was a rollercoaster 
strip, carved out of a pasture, but it took 
out more than 1,700 of our wounded. We 
start to pull out for Koto, ten miles away. 
But the real cbjective is the sea, 40 miles 
by air, but 60 the way we'll have to go 
over twisting mountain roads, just wide 
enough in places for a six-wheel truck. 
The road is sheathed with ice, full of 
hairpin turns and sheer drops. We’ll have 
to run a gantlet of fire all the way. The 
Chinese are dug into the mountains and 


make poor targets from the air. 

Dec. 7—The anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor. Blinding snowstorm. The first of 
our boys reach Koto after one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Korean war. They 
came in a caravan, ten miles long, pro- 
tected by planes. Frostbite is a major 
enemy. Marguerite Higgins of the New 
York Herald Tribune reporting and quot- 
ing Lt. Col. John Stevens of La Jolla, 
Calif.: “I saw a man take off his boot this 
morning and the whole bottom of his foot 
ripped off. These shoe-pacs just aren’t cut 
out for below-zero weather like this. The 
men’s feet sweat in the rubber of the 
shoes and then the sweat freezes. Then 
they are done for.” 

Dec. 8—The march to the sea con- 
tinues but it took a fantastic feat of en- 
gineering to keep the columns moving. 
Three miles down the only road out of 
Koto a bridge over a hydraulic dam had 
been dynamited out. The Marines put in 
an SOS and the Air Force came over 
with a 16-ton treadway bridge in eight 
sections and dropped it at the scene. The 
engineers put it into place in record time 
and the columns kept rolling. 

Dec. 9—The Associated Press’s 
Jack Macbeth watches the American col- 
umn move into Koto. “It was a gruesome 
sight—wounded men with blood frozen to 
their skins, their clothes stiff with ice; 
grotesque dead men lying across trailers 
and stretchers; live men stumbling along, 
grimacing from frostbite, using their 
rifles as crutches. ... The dead count is 
high. Two days ago I watched nearly 
200 bodies nosed into a single grave by 
a bulldozer. There was no time for more 
elaborate arrangements.” 

Dec. 10—On to the sea in vehicles 
moving bumper to bumper, every one cov- 
ered with men, “like ants on a sugar 
lump,” as the AP’s Stan Swinton put it. 

Dec. 11-—Twenty-five thousand 
break out of the death snare in Korea’s 
“frozen hell” and reach the coastal plain 
above the escape port of Hungnam. The 
rescue fleet begins immediate evacuation 
as warships and planes lay down a screen 
of shells and bombs to hold back the pur- 
suing Chinese from a 15-mile beachhead 
around Hungnam and Hamhung. A lot of 
our boys didn’t make it. Marine casual- 
ties were nearly 7,000, higher than those 
at Tarawa, bloodiest Marine battle of 
World War II. What do the men who 
lived through this heroic retreat think? 
Sgt. George Burdick of Lakeport, Calif., 
sums it up best. “We weren’t exactly 
beat; we were just fighting a lost cause 
against too damned many Chinese.” 


The $64 question 


How many atom bombs does Russia 
have? Last week Kenneth de Courcy, edi- 
tor of the British publication /ntelligence 
Digest, said Russia has a stockpile of 35 
and is now producing four a month, but 
aims to have 300 by the end of 1954. De 
Courcy’s estimate rates attention because 
he scored a beat in reporting Russia’s 
first atomic explosion. 
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Christmas in Germany—two versions 
Lights in the West, Stalin’s birthday in the East 


From West Germany, PATHFINDER 
correspondent Cornell W. Acheson re- 
ports on the contrast with holidays in the 
Russian-held zone: 


Frankfurt on the Main in Germany 
was dressed last week in a becoming 
blanket of soft snow. Friedrich Ebert 
Street, the main thoroughfare, was one 
long stretch of flickering lights, decorated 
trees and huge electric candles entwined 
with green boughs. Store windows were 
crammed with staple foods, pastries and 
a scramble of toys. 

The snow was a godsend. It helped 
to hide the ugly scars left by Allied 
bombers, which destroyed 60% of the 
Main area of this rail and waterways 
hub. More than 130,000 of its 177,000 
apartment units were knocked out. To- 
day, after five years of American-spon- 
sored rebuilding, the city is still 50,000 
units short of housing all of its 535,000 
population. 

But despite the ruins and the un- 
solved problems, Frankfurt, like other 
West German cities, is putting up a brave 
front for Christmas. Throughout the re- 


public’s 11 states, 48 million Germans 
will have a free Christmas—no “strings 
attached.” 

Merry Solidarity. Unlike the East 
zone or the Soviet sector of beleaguered 
Berlin, December in West Germany was 
not dedicated as “Russo-German friend- 
ship month”; a “People’s Solidarity 
Feast” was not urged in place of Christ- 
mas day festivities. And Joseph Stalin’s 
71st birthday, a “must” celebration in the 
Soviet zone on Dec. 21, could safely be 
ignored in favor of a humble birth at 
Bethlehem nearly 2,000 years ago. 

No West German workers would 
have to find solace in “drill-pressing 
115% of the production norm,” an ac- 
complishment that brought Soviet yule- 
tide praises to Lieselotte Thorman, an 
East zone factory worker of Waldau. 

What presents West German resi- 
dents could give might be small and com- 
monplace. But they would come from 
full, free hearts. Workers of Wernigerode 
in Soviet Germany labored overtime on 
an electric generator as a special season’s 
gift to Stalin; West Germans considered 
dolls and rocking horses, Christmas dec- 
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As a married man, the 3-year- 
old King of Nepal brings to the throne 
a greater sense of responsibility. 

—Toronto Star. 


* * * 


In Czechoslovakia a_ teacher 
asked her pupils, one by one, what they 
would like to do when they grow up: 

First boy: “I would like to be an 
atomic physicist and build the first H- 
bomb to be dropped on New York.” 

Second boy: “I would like to be- 
come the pilot of the fastest supersonic 
Soviet jet bomber which drops the first 
H-bomb on New York.” 

Third boy: “I would like to kick 
Truman in the pants.” 


The teacher, delighted at this last 
display of dialectical maturity, asked 
why. 

“Oh, it’s simple. To kick Truman 
in the pants, either he would have to 
be here or I there.” 
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The night porter of the house 
where artist Pablo Picasso, the extreme 
modernist, was staying in Paris helped 
police catch a burglar by remembering 
the man’s appearance and then sketch- 
ing it. 

Picasso was impressed, so when his 
place was robbed soon after, he ob- 
served the bandit who bound him with 
ropes, and later did a painting of the 


Weser Kurier, Bremen, Germany 


“We don’t want to swim. We only want to see whether the water is warm—just in 
case we have to rescue you suddenly.” 
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orations and delicate wooden figurines as 
much more in keeping with the season. 

West Germany, of course, has its 
problems—staggering ones. There are 3 
million ill-fed, poorly clothed children. 
There are 10 million refugees from the 
East. The fuel shortage is acute. (Frank- 
furt was running 15,000 tons short of nor- 
mal coal needs this month.) And there 
is the growing threat of war. .If that 
comes, the Germans will be in the middle 
of the major battlefield. 

But thanks to their own hard work 
this promises to be the most abundant 
Christmas in ten years for most Germans 
—and they are determined to make the 
best of it. Next year? Who knows? 


Puzzle for Marxists 


The Kremlin has figured out a new 
way to slip the party line into Russia’s 
daily life. The gimmick: crossword puz- 
zles. Sample definitions from a recent is- 
sue of Russia’s No. 1 magazine, Ogonek 
(circulation 381,000): 1. A three-letter 
word that warmongers fear most. 2. Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s idea of a courtesy call. 
3. A bird, persecuted for anti-American 
activity. Answers: 1. Mir (peace) 2. 
Nalet (raid) 3. Golub (dove). 


Embros, Athens 


man which he handed to the police. 
Guided by the sketch, they promptly 
rounded up 200 people, a horse, a 
hearse, a pair of old boots and a can 
opener.—ABC, Madrid. 
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A drug store in Moscow displayed 
in its window a small sign reading 
“Very Good Leeches.” Also displayed in 
the window on each side of the sign 
were the pictures of Stalin and the 
leader of the Soviet police. Passers-by 
laughed when they saw the display. The 
druggist now is in Siberia. 


—I Vradyni, Athens. 
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An East German’s explanation of the 
Soviet Zone export-import program: 
“We sell bricks to Italy in ex- 
change for lemons. The lemons .go to 
Denmark for butter. We trade the but- 
ter to Sweden for steel. We send the 
steel to Russia in exchange for clay 
which we use to manufacture more 
bricks for Italy.” 
—Radio station RIAS, Berlin. 
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A forgotten war for Malayan rubber 
Reds’ hit-and-run guerillas fight for a rich prize 


Singapore’s most famous storytel- 
ler, a shabby Chinese named Wong, 
elimbed up on a wooden box on a China- 
town street corner one night last week. 
In the flickering light of a kerosene lamp 
he warded off mosquitoes with lightning 
gestures and told all who cared to listen 
(at 2¢ a head) thrilling tales from Orien- 
tal folklore and his own vivid imagination. 

For more than 20 years Wong has 
harvested the jingling coins of Singa- 
pore’s illiterates by spinning yarns of 
warriors and emperors and fierce gods of 
war. But last week, up in the jungle on 
the Malayan peninsula to the north of 
Britain’s island crown colony, a real war 
was being waged that was every bit as 
fantastic as those in Wong’s tales. 

It was a crazy sort of war in which 
5,000 or 6,000 elusive Communist guerillas 
pinned down 100,000 native Malayan 
troops and 20,000 British soldiers. 

Top Targets. Malaya and its neigh- 
bors in Southeast Asia produce 90% of 
the world’s supply of natural rubber. 
Malaya alone supplies 45%. Since armies 
roll to battle on rubber, Southeast Asia 
is high on the Kremlin’s list of objectives. 

Four-fifths jungle, the Malay penin- 
sula, about the size of New York state, 
is a lush country of mountains, valleys 
and rivers. Approximately 70% of the 
cultivated land is planted to rubber and 
a third of its 5 million population depend 
on it for a living. 

Since June 1948, the Communist 
guerillas, armed from Red China, have 
fought a hit-and-run war against the rub- 
ber planters. Night and the jungle are the 
Communists’ most effective weapons. 
Under cover of darkness the guerillas 
strike to sabotage and to kill and then 
vanish like smoke in the forest. 

The jungle is a matted wilderness 
so thick pack animals can’t penetrate it. 
Troops have to lug their food and arms. 
One young Scots guard officer told Toron- 
to Star Weekly correspondent Matthew 
Halton: “It’s hopeless. The enemy is a 
needle in two haystacks. Insects, mos- 
quitoes in millions . . . mountains you 
never come to the top of—and rivers 
everywhere. ... There’s a torrential rain 
for an hour or two every day and you 
never get dry... And you go on in single 
file—dying for a fight but scared of an 
ambush. . . . Generally you find nothing 
—just rain avd rivers and insects—and 
jungle.” 

Arsenal Under Fire. It costs the 
British $100,000 a day to fight this war, 
but it’s worth it. For Malaya is Britain’s 
“dollar arsenal.” Its rubber alone earned 
$200 million for the sterling-bloc nations 
last year. In 1948, Malaya exported a 
record 680,000 long tons of rubber. De- 
spite guerilla raids and sabotage, that 
record may be broken this year. 

Since Singapore, one of the big trad- 
ing centers of the Far East, is a free 
market with no Communist blacklist, 
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American buyers have to compete with 
Red China for Malaya’s rubber. Mao Tse- 
tung’s regime has made heavy purchases 
of Singapore rubber, tin, copper and 
aluminum. Some of these strategic ma- 
terials go to Russia (a London report 
says Russia got 58,787 tons of Malayan 
rubber in the first eight months of 1950) ; 
some come back from Red China in 
weapons to fight the rubber planters. 


Anti-white riots 
blaze in Malaya 


The worst anti-white riots in years 
broke out last week in Singapore. The 
innocent cause was pretty Maria Bertha 
Hertogh, a bride of 13. 

Maria was born in Java where her 
father was stationed as a Dutch sergeant. 
She was only 5 when the Japanese came 
in 1942 and hustled her parents off to 
prison camp. Friends took care of the four 
Hertogh children. Her nurse, a Malayan 
named Che Aminah, got Maria. 

After the war, the Hertoghs sought 
out their children, but found only three. 
Maria and her nurse had disappeared. 
Finally the Hertoghs gave them up for 
dead and returned to Holland. 

Early this year the British found 


Maria and the nurse in a little village in 
the Malayan jungle. Although her parents 
are Catholics, Maria had béen reared a 
Moslem, her name changed to Nadra. She 
could speak only Malayan, hadn’t learned 
to use knife or fork. 

Three Trials. The Hertoghs raised 
some money and Maria’s mother, Adeline, 
flew to Singapore to reclaim her child. 
But Aminah refused to give her up. Mrs. 
Hertogh carried her fight to court and 
won custody. Aminah appealed and the 
verdict was reversed because the child 
said she didn’t want to return to her 
mother. To further complicate matters, 
Aminah had her married off to a 21-year- 
old Moslem school teacher. 

But Adeline Hertogh was no quitter. 
She took the case to Singapore’s Supreme 
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Mother love. Mrs. Hertogh wins fight ... 





European 


- to reclaim daughter, shown here in haven at Singapore convent. (SEE: Riots) 
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Court, argued that the marriage was il- 
legal because the child was too young. 
The court agreed, censured Aminah for a 
“discreditable maneuver,” annulled the 
matriage, awarded Maria to her mother. 
Maria sat in silence during the five-day 
hearing, but when the verdict was handed 
down, she ran to her mother, hugged 
and kissed her for the first time in eight 
years. ; 

Thousands of Moslems, who con- 
sidered their religion on trial, protested 
the court’s decision. A mob started for 
the convent where Maria had been placed 
for safekeeping, threatened to take her 
back to the jungle. Police quickly broke 
up the demonstration, but in the next two 
days Moslem bands roamed the streets, 
attacking whites on sight. The toil: 14 
dead, 188 injured. 

By the end of the week police had 
stopped the rioting. Meanwhile, Maria 
boarded a plane with her mother and flew 


off to a new home and a new life in Hol- 
land. 


For the record 


Jordan’s King Abdullah appoint- 
ed a close friend, Samir Pasha Rifai, as 
his new premier. Rifai is reported as fa- 
voring a peace treaty with. the Israelis. 

ee Shigeru Yoshida, Japanese prime 
minister, wrote in the January issue of 
Foreign Affairs that the Japanese “are 
ready and anxious to join, to do our full 
share and make sacrifices if necessary, 
in any arrangement for international co- 
operation under [the] United Nations... 
to insure the peace of the Pacific.” 

e @ India’s deputy prime minister, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 75, a staunch 
friend of the U.S., died in Bombay. He 
was the No. 1 foe of the Indian Com- 
munist Party. 

ee The former prime minister of 
New Zealand, Peter Fraser, died at 66. 
Jailed as a Socialist objector to World 
War I, he rose to be one of the Common- 
wealth’s greatest World War II statesmen 
and a founder of the U.N. 

e @ At the Indonesian-Dutch con- 
ference at The Hague, the Dutch twice 
refused to cede their portion of the island 
of New Guinea to Indonesia (PAtuH- 
FINDER, Nov. 29). Dr. Mohamed Rum, the 
foreign minister, hastily caught a plane 
for Jakarta to get new instructions. 

e e Giant swarms of locusts threat- 
ened crops in vast areas of Africa and 
Southwest Asia. Saudi Arabia, principal 
breeding ground, sent out 1,000 specially 
outfitted desert trucks to fight the plague. 


King-size raise 


Because of currency devaluation, 
Sweden’s new King, Gustav VI, is having 
trouble getting by on his annual allow- 
ance of 995,000 kroner. (about $192,000) . 
Last week he asked parliament for a 20% 
raise—the equivalent of about $38,000 in 
American money. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





Very good odds against war 


Lloyd’s of London is the fa- 
mous insurance firm which will insure 
you—for a price—against any con- 
ceivable hazard. You can take out a 
policy against rain during a week-end 
vacation, or one which will compensate 
you handsomely if your wife presents 
you with twins. 

This coverage of every kind of 
risk has developed from Lloyd’s orig- 
inal business, which was the insurance 
of British sailing ships in the old 
windjammer days. Vessels sailed from 
Britain to every port in the world, 
through uncharted waters, with unpre- 
dictable weather. 

There were no mortality records 
or other actuarial data on which the 
premiums for this insurance could be 
based. So Lloyd’s of London devel- 
oped its own system of estimating 
risks. And while it guesses wrong oc- 
casionally, this company takes in far 
more money than it has to pay out. 


* = * 


In consequence, there is real 
comfort in the news that Lloyd’s is 
now quoting 50-to-1 odds against the 
outbreak of another world war at the 
present time. An insurance policy on 
that basis has been written for the 
Canadian Philatelic International Ex- 
hibition, scheduled to open in Toronto 
on Sept. 21, 1951. 

Fearful that exhibitors might be 
unwilling to send their precious stamps 
to Toronto if an atomic war is in 
prospect, the sponsors asked Lloyd’s 
for blanket insurance coverage. The 
premium quoted was 2% on the in- 
sured value of the stamps. 

Those odds are really better than 
50 to 1, for the premium is calculated 
on all overhead costs, as well as on 
the estimated risk. 


* » * 


This transaction is a useful re- 
minder that at a time like the present, 
when all the channels of publicity are 
full of bad news, there is a tendency 
to exaggerate its import. This is a 
result of failing to notice past mis- 
takes at the time that they were made. 

The Yalta Agreement, five years 
ago, gave Soviet Russia control of 
Manchuria and all the approaches to 
Korea. Most people then did not ap- 
preciate the, implications of this blun- 
der. They did not realize that it fore- 
shadowed eventual Communist control 
of the entire Korean peninsula, so 
they were not worried. 

Now that a bad diplomatic mis- 
take has been followed by wholly pre- 
dictable consequences, people are per- 
haps unduly apprehensive. Five years 
ago thev were not as anxious as they 





Lioyd’s, London 
Lloyd’s. The underwriting room is 
betting heavily on peace in ’51. 


should have been; now they are more 
anxious than is strictly reasonable. 
The pendulum has swung from one 
extreme to the other. 


* * * 


That, certainly, is the implica- 
tion of the odds of 50 to 1 quoted by 
Lloyd’s against any bombing of To- 
ronto within the next nine months. 

Like the Supreme Court, Lloyd’s 
takes up only a particular case—here 
it is the stamp exhibition. 

But, like the Supreme Court de- 
cisions, the shrewd judgment of the 
famous insurance company applies far 
beyond the case under consideration. 

With odds so favorable as those 
offered by Lloyd’s, the average man 
and woman would be well advised to 
live as he would under normal cir- 
cumstances. Whatever differences the 
bad news makes should be reflected in 
the inward rather than outward life. 

When a man learns from his doc- 
tor that he is doomed he naturally 
seeks to set his affairs in order; to 
focus his thoughts on those ideals that 
are permanent, rather than on the 
petty mishaps and irritations of the 
day’s routine. 


¥ * * 


If there is only a 2% risk of war, 
then at Jeast the same percentage of 
our time might reasonably be dedi- 
cated now to consideration of eternal 
rather than earthly values. 
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HEALTH 





‘Miracle’ treatment for burns? 


‘One patient survives the loss of 71% of his skin 


Burns that cover 60% or more of 
the skin give their pain-wracked victim 
only a slight chance to live. Care with 
a variety of medications may pull him 
through—to face months or years of 
plastic surgery with skin from undam- 
aged parts of his own body. 

Last fortnight in Cleveland doctors 
at the American Medical Association 
clinical session learned of an amazing 
new treatment. It uses the hormone 
ACTH, made by Armour Laboratories, 
Chicago, from hogs’ pituitary glands. 

The treatment, outlined by Dr. M. 
James Whitelaw of Phoenix, Ariz., sent 
a patient home from the hospital three 
and a half months after flames had seared 
71% of his body surface. And the ap- 
parently impossible had been accom- 
plished: Skin grafts from other persons, 
usually applied as a temporary emerg- 
ency measure, had taken root and formed 
permanent centers of new skin growth. 

Careless Match. The patient was 
T. C. Gains, 23, a rancher. He was crit- 
ically burned last May when somebody’s 
match ignited gasoline being poured into 
a tractor tank. Driven 20 miles to a small 
Parker, Ariz., hospital, he received the 
usual blood plasma for shock, penicillin 
against infection, pain-killing drugs and 
petroleum-jelly dressings. 

Next day he was flown 150 miles to 
St. Monica’s Hospital in Phoenix, where 
Dr. Whitelaw took over. 

An endocrinologist, Dr. Whitelaw 
suspected that ACTH might be as useful 
in treating burns as it was in controlling 
such diseases as rheumatoid arthritis and 
rheumatic fever. It relieved pain, reduced 
fever and increased appetite; in animals 
it had aided skin growth and inhibited 
scar-tissue formation. 

Dr. Whitelaw stopped the plasma 
and penicillin, substituted four daily in- 
jections of ACTH. Gains’s temperature 
fell, his pain ebbed, he came out of 
shock. His wounds showed no sign of in- 
fection then or later. Anemia, often 
severe despite repeated blood transfu- 
sions, didn’t develop. 

On the 26th day Gains left his bed 
and walked about. On the 42nd day small 
islands of skin began growing on his 
badly burned torso and in two months 
covered the area completely. 

Transplants that Stuck. None ap- 
peared, however, on his more severely 
seared right leg. So on the 43rd day doc- 
tors transplanted 40 small bits of skin 
from Gains’s brother and brother-in-law. 
In the past, such grafts had usually ad- 
hered only ten days to three weeks. But 
with Gains, all stuck except one. New 
skin spread gradually over the leg and 
had covered its exposed muscles by the 
101st day. 

Free of the usual crippling effects of 
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scar tissue, Gains went home nine days 
later. 

Soldier Saver? This experience 
suggests that surgeons may be able to 
take skin from any human source—per- 
haps even from a skin bank like the pres- 
ent blood and bone banks—and make re- 
pairs. So far the technique has been 
applied to only a dozen other cases. 

Armed Forces research projects al- 
ready are in progress. Some Korean burn 
victims are receiving the hormone, but 
an evaluation team of medical officers 
has not yet made its report. 


‘Doctor of the year’ 
can’t cure a cold 


Biggest event scheduled for town 
hall in Canton, Mass., this week was not 
a political rally or a civil defense speech. 
It was a meeting of citizens to honor a 
man who had brought nearly one third 
of them into the world. He was Dr. Dean 
Sherwood Luce, a soft-spoken general 
practitioner who at 74 is still answering 
calls 24 hours a day and delivering 75 
babies a year. 

Dr. Luce was graduated from Har- 
vard Medical School in 1904. He set up 





— 
Dr. Luce. “When I walk down the street, 
everybody speaks to me.” (SEE: AMA’s) 





shop in Canton, a town of 7,000 about 20 
miles from Boston, in 1905. That year he 
charged 50¢ for office calls, $1 for house 
calls, and $8 for a confinement. Since 
then, says a colleague, “he has literally 
spent 45 years rushing around the coun- 
tryside day and night taking care of his 
neighbors and friends in their homes. He’s 
the kind of general practitioner about 
which novelists write books, the very 
epitome of the oldtime family physician.” 

‘The Very Model.’ A fortnight ago 
Dr. Luce stopped rushing long enough to 
go to Cleveland and let fellow practi- 
tioners pin a gold medal on him. The 
American Medical Association had elect- 
ed him “Family Doctor of the Year.” 
Commented a Harvard classmate: “He 
typifies perfectly my ideal of a general 
practitioner.” Dr. Luce himself toned it 
down: “I’m just a symbol of the country 
doctor.” 

Epitome, ideal, or just a symbol— 
what did Dr. Luce have to say? 

“The greatest satisfaction of a coun- 
try doctor,” he said, “is in associating 
with people in the community. They 
know me as babies and then right through 
life. . . . When I walk down the street, 
everybody speaks to me. ... 

“My biggest thrill was delivering 
triplets, but I always get a thrill when I 
find that I’ve really worked up a case and 
can hand it over to a specialist with the 
right diagnosis. ... 

“Our biggest problem is still the 
common cold. We have found palliatives 
but no cure. I give them aspirin and 
plenty of fluids and put them to bed... .” 

Rich Doctors? Like many of his 
country colleagues, Dr. Luce takes pride 
in keeping up with new discoveries in 
medicine. He thinks antibiotics are “the 
greatest boon to medicine” since he has 
been practicing. He also keeps up with 
politics, and is unalterably opposed to 
socialized medicine. He blames a good 
deal of the pressure for socialization, 
however, on sins of doctors themselves. 
Of these, he names overcharging first. 

“There was a time when the physi- 
cian was as greatly respected in the com- 
munity as a priest. This attitude has been 
changed considerably by the doctor’s 
tendency to make money. The public and 
the physician should remember that the 
practice of medicine is still an art, not a 
matter of business.” 


Saturday night 
is bath night again 


It is better, Americans heard last 
week, to be dirty than too clean. 

Any horrified soap manufacturer who 
disagreed could argue with Dr. Clyde L. 
Cummer, Cleveland skin specialist, who 
let down his own well-shampooed gray 
hair at the Chicago meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dermatology and Syph- 
ilology. 

Like many dermatologists, Dr. Cum- 
mer, a former Academy president, is kept 
busier than he ought to be treating pa- 
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Acme 


Bath. Soaking (demonstrated by Paul- 
ette Goddard) harms skin. (SEE: Night) 


tients—more women than men, more old 
people than young—who complain of 
scaling skin, cracked skin, itching and 
eczema. In too many cases the cause is 
the same: too many baths. 

“A daily bath,” said Dr. Cummer, 
“is not necessary.” Along with waste 
matter, glands in the skin excrete fats and 
oils which have a definite purpose: to 
lubricate the skin, keep it flexible and 
prevent excessive scaling. They also ex- 
crete proprionic acid, which slows the 
growth of bacteria and fungi. Too much 
soap and water wash the beneficial sub- 
stances away and leave nothing to take 
their place. 

How often should a normal person 
bathe? Here Dr. Cummer, torn between 
dermatology and social amenity, hesi- 
tated. That would depend on the in- 
dividual. “A coal miner,” he admitted, 
“might have to bathe daily. An office 
worker would not.” Indians, who gen- 
erally have healthy skins, take fewer 
baths than most other Americans. Eskimos 
may go 10 months at a stretch without 
bathing. 

But, as one office worker put it: “I’m 
glad they’re there and I’m here.” 


Polio in 1950 


The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, taking a year’s end look 
at 1950, could see nothing but gloom. 
As of Dec. 2 the number of cases reported 
—31,989—established the year as the 
second worst in the history of the disease. 
(The worst: 1949, with 42,173 cases.) 
Moreover, winter’s usual downward trend 
in new cases had reversed itself; in the 
48th week of the year (the latest on 
which figures were available) 598 people 
across the country had caught polio, 29 
more than in the preceding week and the 
worst 48th week on record. 

Two bad years in a row had left the 
Foundation deeply in debt. Before its 
1951 fund drive could start helping next 
year’s victims, $5 million would have to 
go to pay for last year’s. 
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SCIENCE 


End of the sleeping death 


Muffler changes carbon monoxide to harmless gas 


. 


It was raining, so the young couple 
closed the car windows. For an hour or 
so they drove without incident. The baby 
slept peacefully on the back seat. Their 
older child dozed on the front seat be- 
tween them. 

Suddenly the older child became ill, 
retched feebly, then fell forward uncon- 
scious. Frantically the parents raced for 
the nedrest hospital. The diagnosis was 
swift: carbon monoxide poisoning, caused 
by a leaky exhaust system. The child 
would live—but the “sleeping” baby was 
already dead. 

The case was not unique. Every year 
in the U.S. some 3,650 persons die from 
inhaling deadly carbon monoxide, a color- 
less, odorless gas given off during the 
combustion of carbon-bearing fuels. A 
primary source is the gasoline engine; a 
100-h.p. motor, running in a closed single- 
car garage, may make the atmosphere 
lethal in five minutes. 

Last week, however, it looked as if 
the killer itself was doomed. In Ardmore, 
Pa., engineer Eugene J. Houdry, who 
startled the petroleum industry in the ’30s 
by discovering a vastly improved method 
of refining gasoline, had a new invention. 
It was an exhaust system for gasoline- 
powered cars, busses and trucks which 
would virtually eliminate carbon monox- 
ide from the combustion fumes. 

Air & Platinum. Houdry’s device 
works through the use of catalytic agents, 
primarily platinum. In the presence of 
the catalysts, the carbon monoxide is 
mixed with fresh air drawn in through 
vents. By the time they come out the tail 
pipe, gas and air have combined chemi- 
cally to form harmless carbon dioxide. 

Installed on a car, the catalyst cham- 
ber replaces the standard muffler. One 
unit, Houdry estimated, would last for 


Exhaust fumes. The baby in the back seat wouldn’t wake up. (SEE: 


approximately 3,000 driving hours—the 
life of the average car—and could be 
easily replaced. 

The catalytic exhaust is a refinement 
of an earlier (1948) Houdry invention 
which eliminated carbon monoxide from 
the exhausts of vehicles used inside in- 
dustrial plants. Of these, 100,000 are al- 
ready in use, solving what one manufac- 
turer called a “major in-plant health 
problem.” Most indoor vehicles, however, 
burn only unleaded gasoline. On ordinary 
cars and trucks, using leaded gasoline, 
the earlier exhaust didn’t work. Similarly, 
the new one doesn’t work for diesel-pow- 
ered trucks—which don’t give off much 
carbon monoxide anyway. 

Houdry hopes to have his invention 
on the market by March or April. By last 
week he wasn’t ready to set a price. A 
possible indication: The safety exhausts 
now used on indoor vehicles cost, depend- 
ing on size, between $120 and $220. 


Rocket to nowhere 


The Navy’s much-heralded 48-foot 
Viking, largest American-made rocket, 
broke no records at White Sands Proving 
Ground, N.M., last week. Unofficially, 
some of the observers probably did, as 
they scuttled for the blockhouse lest the 
rocket crash on their heads. 

Expected to climb 150 miles, thus 
passing the 114-mile mark set by a Ger- 
man V-2, the Viking soared majestically 
to 40 miles, staggered, then fizzled out 
altogether at 68. Long-faced scientists 
noted that the Germans fired 200 V-2s 
before perfecting them, declared, “We 
just don’t have enough money .. . to 
correct their troubles in a hurry.” 
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ALTHOUGH CONGRESS GAVE THEM ENOUGH CASH to spend $3 billion a month, they are 











awarding less than $2 billion monthly in contracts. 


MANY MANUFACTURERS ARE STUCK with "shadow order" blueprints prepared in 1946 
for weapons long since outmoded. They can't get new orders until 
Washington, critically short of specialists of all kinds, gets or- 
ganized. 


DETROIT EXPECTS THAT CREDIT CURBS and raw-material cutbacks will soon reduce 
auto output as much as 35%. This will mean large-scale unemployment 
because less than 3% of the industry's capacity is as yet devoted to 


defense. 


FORD ALONE PLANS TO LAY OFF 42,000 men by March unless the National Production 
Authority modifies its 35% cutback on use of aluminum in civilian 
goods. Ford uses aluminum for pistons. 


DON'T BE TOO IMPRESSED by Presidential Adviser Leon Keyserling's report that 
U.S. production jumped $14 billion in three months to a $284—billion-— 
a-year rate. It represented only a handful. of tanks and guns, plus 
a bucketful of the inflation which makes a $9,350 salary buy only 
what $5,000 bought in 1940. 


TITANIUM IS A SCARCE METAL YOU'LL HEAR a lot about in the next few years. Cor- 
rosion resistant, half as heavy as steel and just as strong, it is a 
natural for jet engines. The U.S. could use 40 times the 100 tons a 
year now being produced; new deposits in Canada and new plants of 
National Lead Co. and du Pont will bring production to 600 tons by 


mid-1951. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC IS BOOSTING ITS ADVERTISING BUDGET 15% because it expects a 
25% to 30% drop in consumer demand for appliances to more than offset 


production cutbacks. Vice-president H. L. Andrews believes industry 
may have a real selling job in the months ahead. 





public housing council turned back to the Federal Public Housing 
Administration $750,000 allocated Breckenridge for 75 low-rent housing 
units. Local citizens believed the money could be better used in the 
defense effort. Edinburg, Tex., followed suit, gave FPHA back $1 
million. - And an electric power co-operative in nearby Abilene voted 
to withdraw a $6 million request for a Rural Electrification loan. 


DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATOR James K. Knudson, a vigorous young lawyer 
who "wears nobody's collar," is stepping smack into a vicious hornets' 
nest——the old fight between the trucking industry and the state high- 
way commissioners who claim overloaded trucks ruin their roads. 


KNUDSON IS PERSISTENTLY URGING HIGHWAY OFFICIALS——and will urge governors if 
need be-——to make uniform the highway protection laws which ban trucks 
exceeding certain weights. By bringing all gross-weight limits up to 
New York's liberal 63,000 pounds, for instance, the trucking industry 
might carry 10% more without manufacturing new trucks in a defense 
economy. 


JOHN L. LEWIS'S UNITED MINE WORKERS have joined, for once, in common action 
with operators in Harlan, Ky., to protest the granting of a franchise 
to bring natural gas into Harlan. Coal operators are not so worried 
about gas use in homes as about "dumping" prices for gas for indus- 
triakb use. Indication of their success: Use of industrial coal hit 
an 18-month high in November. 











A NOVEL GIMMICK FOR TV DEALERS whose customers are waiting for color is offered 


by a Salt Lake City retailer. He sells black-and-white sets with the 
promise to swap them for color if it comes within a year; whereupon 
the buyer pays 35¢ rental for each day he had the old—type set. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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BUSINESS 


Excess profits tax means trouble 


Industry opposes unworkability and favoritism’ 


The economist, a non-Government 
veteran of the Washington scene, was agi- 
tated. “Here, I’ll show you why business- 
men hate the excess profits tax,” he told 
a reporter. “And it’s not because of in- 
sidious desire to profiteer on defense. 

“Suppose you now earn $7,500 a year. 
And suppose you average your income 
during your three best earning years since 
1946, and the average is $7,000. 

“Next year you go into war work— 
say as a war correspondent. Your boss 
gives you a $1,000 raise because your 
work load has greatly increased. Your 
new salary, before taxes, becomes $8,500. 

“Then the Treasury comes along and 
says, ‘Multiply 85% times your old aver- 
age income of $7,000. This comes to $5,- 
950. Now turn over to us 75% of the 
difference between $5,950 and your new 
$8,500 salary.” That would amount to $1,- 
912 tax, or more than your $1,000 raise. 
Besides that, you'd be paying income 
taxes at a higher rate on the new salary. 

“Now think of such a procedure in 
terms of company earnings and corporate 
income taxes rather than personal, and 
you have the excess profits tax bill as it 
passed the House early this month. While 
it applies only to corporations making 
more than $25,000 a year, not to indi- 
viduals, the principle is exactly the same 
as in the example I gave.” 

Opposition. As’ the bill moved 
toward the Senate floor this week, angry 
businessmen had delivered nearly 10 
million words of testimony against it. 
These objections stood out: 

e e Inflation and shortages of men 
and machines will increase because the 
tax will encourage manufacturers to 
boost, not cut, production expenses. 
Rather than keep a few pennies and turn 
the rest of each dollar over to the Gov- 
ernment, they will spend the whole dollar 
for extra workers, machines and pub- 
licity splurges which promise even re- 
motely to bring good will. 

e@ @ The tax is hard to administer. 

The House bill took some of the 
sting from the tax when it exempted cer- 
tain utilities and transportation compa- 
nies which do not earn at least 6% on 
borrowed capital. The Senate may raise 
that to 7%, also grant some relief to the 
TV and aircraft industries which made 
no money during the base period. But a 
House proviso that total profits-tax and 
corporate-tax liability shall not exceed 
67% of earnings was rendered almost 
meaningless by the fact that a manufac- 
turer would have to expand earnings 
threefold to qualify. 

Most manufacturers, while not un- 
willing to pay the $3 billion yield of the 
profits tax, would rather pay more equit- 
ably through a higher corporation in- 
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come tax. Even Treasury Secretary John 
Snyder privately opposed the profits tax 
principle, but swung to its support be- 
cause of its popularity with labor lead- 
ers (who know it will help bring raises). 
The nation seemed doomed, this week, to 
a wasteful, unjust, unworkable tax law. 


Industry expands 
to meet emergency 


Everywhere, industry expanded to 
meet the emergency. It still used mostly 
private capital, though Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was “favorably in- 
clined” to lend for defense. Also, expand- 
ing defense industries could get quick- 
amortization tax concessions and some- 
times a Government guarantee to buy 
five years’ output of new plants. The 
combination of incentives was overwhelm- 
ing: Department of Commerce predicted 
last week that new plant investments in 
first-quarter 1951 would exceed $4.8 bil- 
lion, an all-time record. 


Europe’s industry 
gives a little help 


Specialty items, like Portuguese 
octopus preserved in its own ink (as an 
hors d’oeuvre) and fine Sheffield knives 





Black Star 


Dismantling in Germany. Was it sen- 
sible in a hot war? (SEE: Aluminum) 


have made up most of Western Europe’s 
exports to the U.S. But some European 
goods—a trickle as yet—are finding their 
way into U.S. war production. 

The prospect of Europe’s booming 
industry thus repaying some of the $20 
billion in postwar U.S. aid was high- 
lighted last week by a report that the Air 
Force is closing a deal whereby the Brit- 
ish would make their Canberra bomber 
for U.S. use. Its Rolls Royce Avon engine 
is reported to be the world’s most power- 
ful aero-jet. 

Already closed was another agree- 
ment under which Britain’s Bristol Aero- 
plane Co., Ltd., will let America’s 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. produce its 
secret Olympus jet engine. Pratt & Whit- 
ney has a similar arrangement on Rolls 
Royce’s Nene and Tay turbojets. 

Increasing Steel. Belgium, West 
Germany, France, and Luxembourg have 
pushed U.S.-bound shipments of scarce 
steel past the 100,000-ton-a-month mark. 
France, which 18 months ago was ship- 
ping but one ton a month, now delivers 
20,000 tons and is taking orders (for 15- 
month delivery) at a clip four times that. 

Italian toolmakers, who have spent 
heavily on accuracy tests to overcome 
their reputation for sloppy workmanship, 
seek U.S. precision tool orders. And the 
Swedes, limited in steel output by scarce 
labor, are mechanizing to give the U.S. 
more steel two years hence. 

Expensive Imports. Price was the 
main drawback in all U.S.-Europe trade 
deals. President Truman bitterly com- 
plained to British Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee early this month that the 
British were gouging us on vital Empire 
tin and rubber. Tin prices have almost 
doubled since Korea; rubber climbed 
from 18¢ a pound in January to 86¢. last 
month (see World). 

Main hope, last week, was for British 
controls on raw-material prices. As for 
the French, whose steel has gray-mar- 
keted for as much as five times prevail- 
ing U.S. prices, the price outlook was 
dimmer. When an assistant U.S. commer- 
cial attache in Paris asked a French steel- 
maker recently for moderation, the 
Frenchman shrugged. “You people,” he 
said, “have been making money since the 
war. It’s time we made a little.” 


German aluminum— 
why not use it? 


As U.S. housewives prepared to 
make do with old pots and pans in the 
wake of a 35% cutback in U.S. aluminum 
production for civilians, angry burghers 
of Toeging, Germany, groused last week 
over U.S. aluminum policy. 

“You'd think there wasn’t a Korean 
war on,” growled a Toeging workman 
named Max Krause. “For nearly five 
months, U.S. authorities here have been 
making us tear down a mill which could 
produce up to 18,000 tons a year of badly 
needed pig, aluminum for U.S. industry.” 

Grudgingly, the Germans have strip- 
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ped nearly all the mill. Its power house, 
on the dismantling list, too, stands only 
by the grace of a day-to-day restraining 
order issued last month. 

Until last summer, the Germans 
could have revived aluminum output in 
other mills by using coal power. Now 
coal is short. Without the Toeging plant 
which uses hydroelectric power from the 
Inn River, the Germans contend they can- 
not possibly attain the 85,000-ton annual 
production ECA wants them to reach. 

Wait and See. Last week reporters 
asked State Department officials “How 
come?” They were acutely aware of the 
problem, but could not act until “the 
Government” decides what to do about 
the whole dismantling question. “The 
U.S. must decide,” they said, “whether 
to abandon the reparations policy of 
which the Toeging matter is but a part. 
We must consult with other governments. 
These things take time.” 

Meanwhile, as the dozens of com- 
mittees and personalities which make up 
“the Government of the United States” 
debated, the Germans grew impatient. If 
they got busy now, mill and power plant 
could be operating by next summer. 


Bald-headed row 


In St. Louis, bald barber Louis L. 
Naum recognized a reality which most 
barbers prefer to ignore—that bald men 
don’t have as much hair to cut. Naum 
trimmed the price of bald-cuts from 75¢ 
to 65¢, promptly drew a picket line from 
the Barbers’ Union. 


How an ad worth $124 remade a town 


Sanford, Fla., gets a year-round dress business 


At his battered desk in the loft of 
a Sanford (pop. 17,500), Fla., warehouse, 
Frank Shames fidgeted nervously. Every 
few minutes, he climbed down the ladder, 
walked to the post office. 

Iowa-born Shames, 37, knew the 
power of advertising because he had man- 
aged dress shops and a department store. 
But back in those hard-to-get-anything 
days of September 1946, he hardly dared 
hope his tiny $124 ad in the New York 
News would bring many mail orders for 
his $2.60 “Cotton Charmer” dresses. 

But it did. The beginning trickle of 
orders zoomed past 150 in two weeks. En- 
couraged, he bought more dresses from 
a manufacturer friend, sank more money 
into ads in city dailies, Sunday supple- 
ments and national magazines. By July 
1947, the ad budget of his Florida Fash- 
ions, Inc., had hit $37,000 a month, his 
orders 700 a day. Two months later, he 
mailed out his first catalog. 

Up From Tomatoes. Sanford’s city 
fathers quickly realized that here was a 
growing industry which might end San- 
ford’s chronic dependency on seasonal 
tourists and fruit and vegetable process- 
ing. They turned over to Shames some 
empty buildings which the Navy had 
willed to the town. Shames began manu- 
facturing his own dresses. Today, he 
makes 20% of them. 

Shames, whose mild brown eyes light 
up when he discusses merchandising, 
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Fast freight—with catchup and mustard 


For $600, C. W. Bick (r.) linked 
his train hobby with his new St. Louis 
restaurant. By using flatcars to haul 
hamburgers and French fries from the 


kitchen, he needs only two waitresses 
instead of four. Kids love it. Despite 
derailments, Bick proudly reports: 
“We never lost a "burger.” 





views dresses merely as something worth 
while to merchandise. But, eager to have 
a fashionable product, he employs three 
designers to watch vacation cottons from 
Miami. An outpost in New York eyes 
hemlines and necklines there; FF’s long 
side pockets on skirts came from Paris. 

By last week, Florida Fashions had 
become the nation’s biggest mail order 
distributor of cotton dresses. Its catalogs 
feature 150 dresses ranging from $1.98 to 
$8.98. Shames claims 2 million customers 
“in every U.S. town with a post office.” 

Shames’ proudest moment came 
when one of his executives saw two girls 
walking up the Champs Elysées wearing 
Florida Fashions cottons. 

Sanford is proud, too. Florida Fash- 
ions employs 300 local people all year; 
its payroll has increased every mer- 
chant’s business. And tourism has been 
boosted, too—Sanford was mentioned 2 
billion times in Florida Fashions ads. 


How G.E. uses 
biggest sales kit 


Can a manufacturer glamorize a 
generator, an electrically operated con- 
veyer drive, or a stodgy circuit breaker? 

General Electric’s engineers said it 
couldn’t be done. 

But Chester H. Lang, G.E. vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing for the Ap- 
paratus Department, knew the impor- 
tance of non-consumer goods sales. (They 
account for more than half of G.E.’s 
near-$2 billion volume.) He thought it 
could be done. 

Last fortnight, in Washington, a tri- 
umphant Lang told reporters: “Now I 
have a sales kit to prove it. Oh, no—I left 
it down at the Eckington railroad yard. 
It’s a quarter mile long. . 

His “sales kit” was a ten-car train 
exhibiting 2,000 G.E. tools which invite 
defense and other manufacturers to get 
more output per investment dollar. 

Toy With a Purpose. If a railroad- 
er, for instance, is thinking of buying 
new locomotives, he can sit at the con- 
trols of a model G.E. diesel-electric in 
car 5, and watch miniature boxcars high- 
ball to his touch. Closer to his purse: a 
chart showing that a G.E. 25-tonner oper- 
ates for $2.70 an hour, some $3 less than 
the same size steam locomotive. 

Called the “More Power to America 
Special,” the traih began a tour of the 
U.S. last April, has already visited 57 
out.of its scheduled 150 major cities and 
industrial centers. It is not open to the 
public, Lang explains, because “it is de- 
signed for leisurely study by leaders in 
industry ... to give productive ideas to 
people who can do something about 
them.” 

How is America’s first train sales kit 
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paying off? Gratifyingly, G.E. says. Henry 
Ford II, after watching high-frequency 
heat equipment in operation, commented: 
“We're using this, aren’t we? And if not, 
why not?” A Philadelphia textile ma- 
chinery maker saw the hysteresis (mag- 
netic-drag) brake, used to control tension 
of thread. He promptly ordered 4,000 
units. Single orders so far have reached 
as high as $1.5 million. 


Kaiser and Higgins 
look for orders 


Bald, immensely capable Henry 
J. Kaiser, whose humming shipyards 
turned out 1,490 ships for World War II, 
didn’t do so well in peacetime. Neither 


did Andrew Jackson Higgins, the say- . 


what-I-please New Orleans small-boat 
maker whose yards mass-produced 10,000 
landing craft and other war boats. 

Kaiser, though he profited from his 
Fontana steel works and aluminum, failed 
to make his Kaiser-Fraser autos pay. And 
Higgins gloomily watched his stock drop 
from $11 a share to about 25¢. 

Another Loan. Last week Kaiser 
was back in his element, eager to move 
swiftly into new defense projects. RFC 
(which loaned him $144.5 million in 
World War II) added a new $25 million 
loan to the $43 million Kaiser-Fraser 
already owes. 

Dynamically, Kaiser planned to 
spend $200 million to expand his alumi- 
num output to 540 million pounds (and 
raise his share of the industry’s business 
from 20% past 25%), make cement in 
Alaska, step up his coal and steel-making 
business. He talked enthusiastically of 
mass-producing B-47 bombers and new 
cargo ships. 

Higgins, onetime president of Busi- 
nessmen-for-Roosevelt, is still mostly 
hopeful: He has a $2 million order for 
his Eureka boats and a small one for 
Arctic dwelling units, would like an RFC 
loan and more orders. 


Harmless by-pass 


What happens to business when a 
main highway is rerouted around a town 
instead of through it? California polled 
27 skirted towns, found motels suffered 
but property values, population and most 
sales increased above the state average. 


Geese for bankers: 


$6.54 a pound 


When the successful businessman 
tries to recapture some of the free fun of 
youth—such as tramping through the 
brush in search of wild fowl—it can get 
expensive. 

A high-grade shotgun now costs 
about $110. Waterproof pants, » heavy 
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On exhibit. Mecho-arms for handling 
isotopes also light cigarettes. (SEE: G.E.) 


hunting coat, two pairs of wool socks, 
long underwear, boots, and cap add an- 
other $80. Hunting, the favorite winter 
sport of big businessmen, has become a 
big business. 

Harper R. Clark, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Baltimore, 
found that out last week end when he 
decided to sneak in a few hours hunting 
ducks and geese on Chesapeake Bay. 

Room & Board. Privacy, to the 
harried businessman, is vital. So is time. 
Clark gained both by flying in eight min- 
utes to the Eastern Shore’s Great Oak 
Lodge (the cheaper road trip takes 24% 
hours), open to parties of 8 to 11 on an 
exclusive basis. Cost of one room and 
meals in hunting season: $85 a day. 

By the time Clark flew home late 
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End of a week end. Host Russell bids 
goodby to happy banker Clark, whose 
geese cost $85 each. (SEE: Bankers) 


Sunday afternoon, he had bagged two 
wild Canada geese (one 14 pounds, one 
12). And, while he could have bought 
26 pounds of goose for $17.94 at a meat 
market, he was happy—and relaxed. 

For his money he had also eaten the 
crépes suzettes, panned rockfish and blue- 
berry pancakes of steward Frank Nixon. 
He had played gin rummy at $1 per 100 
points (he broke even) and galloped 
through the woods at $3.50 per hour on 
Tennessee Walkers. And, in a late bull 
session before a crackling fire, he had 
pronounced his opinions on communism 
with his friend Frank C. Russell. 

Paying Guests. A fast-moving, gre- 
garious Clevelander, Russell is the largest 
U.S. manufacturer of combination screens 
and storm windows. He built Great Oak 
Lodge two years ago on his 1,000-acre 
farm, as a guest house. But so many 
guests asked if “we couldn’t come down 
whenever we want by paying you,” that 
he began to wonder if such a retreat 
wasn’t a real need in the hectic business 
world. 

Furthermore, he had a soft spot for 
hotels. At 17 he was the nation’s young- 
est innkeeper; he and his 18-year-old 
brother cleared $10,000 a year running a 
100-room hostelry at Put in Bay, Ohio. 
While he didn’t need the money now, he 
liked to “share what I have with others.” 
He opened the lodge as a kind of com- 
mercial hobby. 

A sales wizard who makes his hob- 
bies pay off (his farm should break even 
this year on income from prize Angus and 
dairy cattle, sheep and lumber), he ex- 
pects his Lodge to pay its way. Banker 
Clark is sure of it. “There is one thing,” 
he said, “that businessmen will buy re- 
gardless of price—relaxation.” 


The briefcase 


Santa Fe Railway received an early 
Christmas present when a Navaho In- 
dian, Paddy Martinez, 59, discovered a 
rich belt of uranium along 80 miles of its 
right of way between Grants and Gallup, 
N.M. Santa Fe stock shot up 1114 points 
to 152%. The Indian is eligible for a $10,- 
000 Atomic Energy Commission reward 
if the deposit, apparently the largest yet 
found here, is usable and workable. 

Western Union got into the Christ- 
mas giving act, too, by declaring its first 
dividend ($2 on Class A stock) in 32 
months. Behind the company’s dramatic 
emergence from fiscal hot water is the in- 
spired leadership of its new president, 
Walter P. Marshall, who met heavy debt 
with a $90 million mechanical-improve- 
ment program. This completely elimi- 
nated manual transmission of telegrams. 

Robert H. McCoy, 58, freed last 
week after 25 years in a Utah prison, 
became vice-president of a $100,000 com- 
pany set up by his ex-warden to produce 
shears McCoy invented. 





Important news for men and women 
in the Armed Forces. Turn to page 39. 
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The U.N. tries prayer 


Its meditation room is open to all creeds 


The dean of theology at Catholic 
University of America thought he knew 
the reason for the “appalling record of 
futility and confusion” of the United Na- 
tions. In a letter to the Washington Post, 
Father Francis J. Connell declared: 

“It should be evident that there is a 
connection between the exclusion of God 
from the U.N. and the colossal failures 
that have characterized its efforts.” 

Father Connell suggested that the 
U.N. delegates would be more successful 
if they called humbly on God for guidance 
before each session. “In these critical 
days of anxiety and fear,” he argued, “it 
might be well to try this plan.” 

Too Many Gods. That belief is held 
by thousands of other Americans. But 
the practical difficulty confronting the 
delegates at Lake Success is to devise a 
public ‘or spoken prayer that will repre- 
sent a common ground for all faiths. 
Among those represented at the U.N.: 
Christians, Mohammedans, Confucianists, 
Buddhists, Hindus, and—most easily of- 
fended—atheists, led by the Russians. 

While U.N. Secretary General Trygve 
Lie wasn’t ready last week to take Father 
Connell’s advice, a concession was made 
to those who believe the U.N. needs 
spiritual assistance. Without fanfare or 
ceremony a small chamber—draped in 
the blue-and-white peace banners of the 
United Nations and reflecting the sub- 
dued light of a torch lamp—was opened 
to delegates and visitors. There were no 
symbols of any religion. 

The blue-and-gold card outside the 
door bore the words “Meditation Room” 





Heacock and flock. In this rural church, no prejudice. 
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—a sanctuary for meditation and silent 
prayer for peace by men of good will— 
of any faith. 


Damp Sunday 


When Phoenix, Ariz., voted 3 to 1 
to reject a proposed city ban on the sale 
of liquor, drys were disconsolate. The 
Rev. Charles Kendall, pastor of Central 
Methodist Church, largest Protestant 
church in the Salt River valley, tactfully 
avoided further expression of his dry 
views in the pulpit. 

Some of the wets, however, were still 
resentful. They collected 1,000 pamphlets 
advertising “Four Roses” whisky and put 
them in the cars of those attending Sun- 
day service at Central Church. 

Last week local representatives of 
the Frankfort Distillers Corp. disclaimed 
any part in the incident. To angry church 
members, Pastor Kendall advised: “Let’s 
keep our sense of humor.” 


Christ first — 
then Santa Claus 


Whether they were inspired by the 
spiritual reawakening evident in the U.S. 
today or sobered by the sad state of the 
nation, more and more Americans were 
putting Christ into Christmas this year. 

They didn’t shoot Santa Claus, but 


Acme 


(SEE: Brotherhood) 


many communities de-emphasized him. In 
Durant, Okla., he and his reindeer were 
excluded from a Christmas parade staged 
as “a public demonstration of our com- 
munity Christian faith recognizing the 
eternal reign of Christ the King, the 
Prince of Peace, the Expected of Na- 
tions.” 

A mile-long series of nearly life-size 
paintings depicting Nativity scenes hung 
from light poles in Escondido, Calif. In 
Memphis, the City Beautiful Commission 
urged the display of religious scenes in 
churches and homes. 

Religious Billboards. In St. Paul, 
Minn., thousands of “Put Christ Back 
Into Christmas” signs were posted in 
store windows, hotels, banks, public of- 
fices. Nearly 100 billboards recalled the 
original meaning of Christmas. 

As Mrs. Daniel Neja, president of 
the Milwaukee Archconfraternity of 
Christian Mothers, summed it up: 

“How many parents take their young- 
sters to see a representation of Christ in 
the crib as compared with those who 
make sure that Jimmy and Jane meet 
Santa Claus?” 


Brotherhood of man 
in New England 


A slender, 56-year-old Yale gradu- 
ate named Roland T. Heacock is the new- 
ly appointed pastor of the Staffordville, 
Conn., Congregational Church—whose 75 
members are white. Heacock is a Negro. 

A World War II Army chaplain, he 
came out of retirement to fill the Stafford- 
ville pulpit when an operation stayed im- 
pending blindness. 

Heacock calls his new post a labora- 
tory which may provide a “wonderful op- 
portunity” to improve race relations. Al- 
though this was perhaps the most dra- 
matic instance of better race relations in 
1950, the year saw other significant 
changes: 

ee The World Baptist Congress 
urged 18 million Baptists to remove from 
their worship and fellowship all forms of 
segregation and discrimination based on 
race, color or culture. 

e @ A Negro Methodist bishop pre- 
sided over the overwhelmingly white 
Southern California-Arizona Methodist 
Conference. 

e eA Negro addressed the North 
Carolina State Convention of the Disci- 
ples of Christ in Rocky Mount—the first 
time in the 106 years of convention his- 
tory. 

Despite these blows at segregation, 
the choice of Heacock to lead the 98- 
year-old Staffordville congregation was 
considered important news last fortnight 
—a fact the Negro pastor deplored. 

“Why shouldn’t we human beings 
just accept one another regardless of the 
color of our skin or our eyes, if we are 
decent and worthy? . . . The Christian 
church should hang its head in shame at 
its snobbery, racism and class conscious- 
ness.” 
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Is the spelling book outmoded? 


Experts tell why students 


How well is spelling taught in the 
U.S.? What are the words most common- 
ly misspelled? Is it true, as many busi- 
nessmen complain, that high school grad- 
uates today do not spell as well as those 
of 50 years ago? 

Last week two spelling experts gave 
cautious answers. 

Prof. Edward W. Dolch of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, himself author of a 
textbook, Better Spelling, admitted the 
book method alone had failed. Said 
Dolch: “Most U.S. schools are expecting 
the textbook to do the job. It can’t do it. 
Children learn best in different ways— 
some by visual images, some by~hearing 
a word pronounced and spelled out, some 
by phonetics. Actually, whether the vis- 
ual, audio or phonetic method is used, 
failure to get results often comes from 
overlooking ways to relate words to each 
other. 

“Take the word ‘courtesy,’ for exam- 
ple. The clue to the correct spelling lies 
in ‘court’ because courtesy: was used in 
the court of the king. ‘Definite’ is often 
spelled ‘definate.’ But relate it to ‘finite’ 
and ‘infinite’ and it is easy to remember 
the ‘i’ in the last syllable. 

“Another common failure among 
teachers: lack of careful pronunciation. 
It is easy to slide over the word ‘arctic’ so 
that it is pronounced ‘artic.’ No wonder 
so many students misspell it.” 

Hardest Words. To answer the 
question of what words children most 
commonly misspell, educator Leslie W. 
Johnson of the Superior (Wis.) Public 
Schools reported on a survey of 14,643 


don’t learn to spell 


children in the elementary grades, con- 
ducted by the National Curriculum Asso- 
ciates in 199 schools. Writing in the Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, Johnson 
lists the 100 words in order most com- 
monly misspelled. Here are the top 25: 

Their, too, there, they, then, until, 
our, asked, off, through, you’re, clothes, 
looked, people, pretty, running, believe, 
little, things, him, because, thought, and, 
beautiful, it’s. 

Johnson noted that the word ‘their’ 
was misspelled by the grade school stu- 
dents 967 times and that the 14,643 chil- 
dren misspelled a total of 7,260 words. 

No Decline. Are present-day stu- 
dents worse spellers than those of 50 
years ago? “No,” says Dolch. “While 
businessmen complain because the clerks 
who come to their offices can’t spell, they 
forget that years ago—when spelling was 
just a matter of drill—the best students 
went into business. 

“It was the cream of the crop which 
came through four years of high school 
to go to work in offices. Nowadays that 
top level of students goes on to college. 
It is the lesser fry—the worst spellers— 
who go directly to work.” 


The progressives 
lose three battles 


“Progressive education” enthusi- 
asts were downcast last week. In Califor- 
nia and New York they had received 
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Dolch and pupil. Remember the “i” as 
in “infinite.” (SEE: Spelling book) 


three body blows. In Pasadena, long 
an experimental proving ground for pro- 
gressives, the Board of Education named 
Frank R. Walkup, a conservative school- 
man, to succeed Willard E. Goslin as 
superintendent of schools (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 29). Goslin’s theories, too advanced 
for some Pasadena businessmen, had 
brought a demand for his resignation. 

In Los Angeles, the public school 
system returned to the A-B-C method of 
grading, a victory for the Citizens Schools 
Committee of California, Inc., which 
fought the “growth” report method. “Un- 
der the growth formula,” the committee 
charged, “no grades were given, no re- 
quirements demanded, and there was no 
adherence to standards.” 

The committee added: “A parent- 
teacher conference in which nothing was 
rated was substituted for a written report. 
. . . The average child cannot develop 
to his highest ability in our present no- 
failure, no-frustration, perpetual-happi- 
ness system of education.” The Board of 
Education agreed with the committee that 
parents should receive written, graded 
report cards. 

In New York State, a committee 
of historians recommended to the State 
Board of Regents that American history 
in the eighth grade be taught in chrono- 
logical rather than topical form. The 
topical method, favorite of the progres- 
sives, stressed current events. Four of the 
six historians said this tended to “destroy 
the unity and continuity of history.” 


Li'l Achilles 


Homer, Helen of Troy, Achilles and 
the rest of the gang have made the com- 
ics. Some educators were dismayed at the 
simplified version of Homer’s /liad (in 
full color) so proudly announced by the 
comic-book-publishing Gilberton Co., Inc., 
of New York. To allay apprehension that 
students would read only the comic-book 
Homer, the publishers counseled the stu- 
dent reader: “Don’t miss the added en- 
joyment of reading the original, obtain- 
able at your school or public library.” 
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Why do Europeans love birds? 


On the BBC, bird songs crowd out soap operas 


One of America’s leading bird ex- 
perts worked overtime every night last 
week, racing to clear his drawing board 
for the most important bird book in Eu- 
ropean ornithology. 

Roger Tory Peterson (PATHFINDER, 
Apr. 5) was on a schedule to which he 
had driven himself since his return from 
Europe last summer where he studied the 
birds west of the Iron Curtain. The book, 
A Field Guide to the Birds of Western 
Europe, is to be rushed out in two years 
and wil! be the first practical field man- 
ual ever issued for the Old World. 

Peterson, whose home is on the out- 
skirts of Washington, D.C., and whose 
two American Field Guides are interna- 
tionally famous, spent two months exam- 
ining bird life outside Russian-dominated 
countries. Western Europe contains al- 
most as many species (435) as the East- 
ern U.S. (440). Of the 435, about 150 are 
identical or nearly identical to birds in 
this country. 

The most striking thing about birds 
in Europe, however, is the national pas- 
sion for them—except in the Mediter- 
ranean countries of Italy, Spain and 
Southern France where the principal in- 
terest in birds is gastronomical. To the 
North, it is a different story—particularly 
in Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Eng- 
land and Sweden. 

Twitter Platters. In Sweden the 
government broadcasting agency records 
the calls of birds on records for public 
sale. Some 165 separate songs have been 
transcribed on 65 excellent platters which 
are widely popular. 

The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion does the same thing in England and 
also broadcasts a “bird song of the 
month”—a program which consists en- 
tirely of the recorded calls of a single 





bird. A Swedish publisher, who already 
has obtained rights to Peterson’s forth- 
coming book (which he is doing in col- 
laboration with two English bird fans) 
estimates that the Guide will sell at least 
30,000 copies in Sweden—a sale roughly 
proportional to the heyday sale of Gone 
with the Wind in the United States. 

Three Reasons Why. Peterson 
thinks this fascination with bird life over- 
seas results from (1) increased apprecia- 
tion of Europe’s dwindling natural re- 
sources, (2) the prominence given birds 
and wildlife by radio and publications 
and (3) the fact that in some countries, 
notably England, natural history is an im- 
portant part of education. 

In this country, he believes, interest 
in birds and wildlife is growing enor- 
mously even if it hasn’t reached the point 
where a bluebird’s notes could shove a 
radio giveaway program off the air. He 
sees an encouraging sign in the popular- 
ity of Walt Disney’s two recent film 
shorts—Beaver Valley and Seal Island, 
which deal entirely with nature and have 
won tremendous audience response. 

If American audiences knew more 
about wildlife in general, and birds in 
particular, they might be able to dupli- 
cate the recent movie feat of Peterson, 
who, taking a night off last month, saw 
the current film, King Solomon’s Mines. 
He knew at once that it was, as adver- 
tised, made in Africa. Unplanned and un- 


‘rehearsed in the picture’s background 


noise (and probably unnoticed by every- 
one else) was the clear call of a bee-eater 
—a bird native to the Dark Continent 
only. 

Betrayed by a Chirp. This experi- 
ence was in contrast to Peterson’s all-too- 
familiar cinema acquaintance with an- 
other bird, the wren-tit, which is found 


U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


Reindeer. Down from 550,000 to only 50,000 in Alaska. (SEE: Shortage for Santa) 
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Peterson. For Europe, a new bird book 
coming up. (SEE: Europeans love birds) 


only in California and is particularly 
abundant around Hollywood. 

“I have heard California wren-tits 
singing in the background,” says Peter- 
son, “while watching movies supposedly 
filmed in the Kentucky blue grass, Vienna 
woods, Wyoming mountain and Lake 
Champlain country. Somehow, they al- 
ways spoil the picture for me.” 


Biggest Yule trees 


Each year the U.S. harvests a crop 
of 21 million Christmas trees. Last week 
Seattle, Wash., claimed it had the largest 
—a 212-foot evergreen set on the city’s 
Northgate Mall and trimmed with 3,000 
lights. But Wilmington, N.C., countered 
with the claim that it had the world’s 
largest living Christmas tree—a 300-year- 
old live oak decorated with 5,000 lights. 


Shortage for Santa 


Reindeer, traditional motive power 
for Santa Claus’s high-flying sleigh, were 
domesticated centuries ago from wild Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic caribou. From 1891 to 
1902 the U.S. imported 1,280 to keep 
Alaska’s Eskimos from starving. 

Last week there were signs that 
Santa might be headed for reindeer 
trouble in Christmases to come. The 
Alaskan herd, which once rose to 550,000 
meat- and hide-giving animals, has 
dropped to a scant 50,000. 

“Wolves,” said some sources, ex- 
plaining these predators got out of con- 
trol in World War II when native herd- 
ers went to work for the Army. 

“Wolves, maybe—but mostly poor 
management by the Eskimos,” retorted 
wildlife experts. Other factors: increas- 
ing population; hunting; general “dis- 
turbances” as civilization advances. 
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What happened to Happy Chandler? 


Baseball’s commissioner gets the ax—maybe 


At their annual mid-winter meet- 
ing in St. Petersburg, Fla., last week, 
baseball’s 16 major club owners and rep- 
resentatives tore up the script and wrote 
the year’s biggest and best whodunit: the 
mystery of who yanked the rug from un- 
der High Commissioner A. B. Chandler— 
and why. 

Smiling, chunky, ever-busy “Hap- 
py” Chandler seemed at last to have 
landed on his feet in his king-size job as 
baseball’s czar. He had weathered some 
buffeting storms and the inevitable (and 
unfavorable) comparisons with the late 
and unsmiling Judge K. M. Landis, whom 
he succeeded five years ago. At last win- 
ter’s meeting in New York he won a vote 
of confidence from the club owners he 
bosses and a $15,000 salary increase (to 
$65,000 a year). His retention on a new 
contract appeared to be a formality. 

Upheaval. But suddenly, walking 
out of their separate meetings to a secret 
joint session, American and National 
League bigwigs reached under Happy’s 
shoes, gave a mighty tug and voted not 
to extend his seven-year contract when it 
expires May 1, 1952. The vote was an 
even 8-8, four less than the three-quar- 
ters majority needed to renew. Notified at 
a party, Chandler blanched, dropped his 
steak, asked for another ballot. This time 
the count went nine clubs for him, seven 
against. The stunned commissioner first 
announced he would resign, then de- 
clared he would stick it out to the “last 
second” of his term. 

Next day, only the firm “No” of 


Wide World 


Chandler. For Happy, a distinctly un- 
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happy time. 


Washington Senators’ vice-president Cal- 
vin Griffith prevented an attempt to buy 
up Chandler’s present contract and kick 
him out at once. The club owners con- 
tented themselves instead with a unani- 
mous decision to find a “new” commis- 
sioner. 

Unanimous Confusion. Why was 
the rug yanked? Nobody knew for sure. 
Some thought the clubs were miffed at 
Happy’s request for last December’s vote 
of confidence. Others pointed to Chandler 
run-ins with various owners during his 
five years in office. Some thought the last 
straw was an off-the-cuff sidewalk inter- 
view Chandler had given in St. Peters- 
burg a few days before to the effect that 
baseball might have to close down in case 
of all-out war. 

Identified as anti-Chandler ringlead- 
ers were St. Louis Cardinal owner Fred 
Saigh and New York Yankee co-owner 
Del Webb. 

At the week’s end, it was not clear 
whether Saigh, Webb & Co. had the rug 
all the way out from under Chandler or 
not. The commissioner still seemed to be 
sitting on a corner of it. He had powerful 
friends among owners not at the meeting, 
including Washington’s Clark Griffith, 
Detroit’s Walter O. Briggs and Boston’s 
Tom Yawkey. And it would take a unani- 
mous 16 votes at a forthcoming February 
meeting in New York to throw him out 
immediately. It would require only 12 to 
rehire him and he already had 9 in St. 
Petersburg. 

That ex-politician Chandler could 
get three more votes to save himself be- 
tween now and then was not outside the 
bounds of possibility. First sign that he 
might: a ringing declaration by President 
Grace Comiskey that the Chicago White 
Sox would change their vote to a “Yes” 
for Happy next time. 


Big League Browns 


When the Cleveland Browns began 
their first season in the National Football 
League this fall, pro football’s finest 
grudge fight was in the making. The 
Browns’ goal: to prove their four straight 
years as champs of the defunct All- 
America Conference was no mere fluke in 
a minor league. 

Only team to beat the Browns all 
year was the New York Giants, which did 
it twice. Last week the Browns fixed that 
when they beat the Giants 8-3 in a play- 
off for the NFL’s American Conference 
championship. 

Next and final Brownie goal: this 
week’s game in Cleveland with the Los 
Angeles Rams, National Conference 
champions, for 1950’s National Football 
League crown. 





Wide World 
Torrey. Seven-point antlers don’t mean 
a buck. (SEE: Lady in disguise) 


Lady in disguise 


Hunter Cecil Torrey, out to win a 
place in the “Biggest Bucks in Maine 
Club,” saw a tremendous specimen, 
bagged it, thought he had a sure-fire 
entry. The animal weighed 260 pounds, 
sported seven-point antlers. There was 
only one hitch. It was not a buck, but a 
doe. 

Game officials agreed Torrey’s prize 
was unusual. Normally, female deer have 
no antlers, which are secondary male sex 
characteristics. When they grow them (as 
the result of early injuries to reproduc- 
tive organs), the horns usually are small 
and irregular. Does with seven-point ant- 
lers are almost unheard-of. 


Empty grandstands 


Big league baseball patronage de- 
clined 14%—from 20.2 million persons in 
1949 to 17.4 million last summer. An As- 
sociated Press survey showed 1950 col- 
lege football crowds fell off an average 
of 2% over the nation, with the greatest 
drops recorded in the heavily televised 
East (8%) and Far West (11%). 

If television caused the football de- 
cline, was it to blame in baseball too? 
Analyzer Jerry N. Jordan (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 20) thought bad weather was re- 
sponsible for a third of baseball’s slump 
with “leveling out of extraordinarily high 
postwar peaks” another factor. “Novelty- 
happy TV owners,” he said, “hurt tem- 
porarily, but this loss decreased as the 
season progressed.” 


Do you have a friend or loved one 
in the Armed Forces? See page 39. 
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What makes a healthy personality? 


Conference’s child specialists seek an answer 


Advice from ten relatives on how to 
bring up their child couldn’t confuse two 
parents any more than the words pouring 
from the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth last fort- 
night. The fifth and by far the largest of 
such conferences ¢alled by U.S. Presi- 
dents since 1909, this one aimed at pro- 
viding each child with “a fair chance to 
achieve a healthy personality.” 

When the 5,000 delegates streamed 
into the National Guard Armory in Wash- 
ington, D. C., they brought with them 
volumes of facts and findings assembled 
over the past two years by their local 
groups. With most of the facts—and 
with many of those laid before them by 
speakers—there was little dispute. 

ee There are, for example, more 
children and youths in America today 
than ever before: 54 million under 21. 
Schools are overcrowded, teachers over- 
loaded. Americans are spending less for 
public education than for tobacco or 
liquor or cosmetics. 

e @ Nearly two thirds of America’s 
children live in families of the lower 
socio-economic groups. Yet 95% of their 
teachers come from the middle class and 
don’t understand lower class standards. 
These pupils are submitted to intelligence 
tests prejudiced toward the middle class 
and on that basis are set aside as “slow” 
—robbed of full development. 

@ @ More children than at any other 
time are victims of broken homes. Per- 
haps worse, more live with two parents 


neither of whom gives them love, respect 
or understanding. Their unhappiness is 
reflected in police and court records. 

@ @ Many a child still is hobbled by 
a prejudice against the color of his face, 
his parents’ origins or their faiths. Less 
than. half the nation’s youth have any 
connection with a church. All face a so- 
ciety in which adult community deeds 
conflict with adult living-room creeds. 

Despite much surface agreement, 
delegates seemed loath to settle on any 
one basic problem. Then, on the third 
day, President Truman put it for them 
in words everyone could understand. 
“The single most important thing our 
young people will need to meet [the] 
critical challenge in the years ahead,” 
the President said, “is moral strength— 
strength of character.” The basis of that 
strength, he explained, lies in spiritual 
things. “I do not think I am being old- 
fashioned,” said the President, “when I 
say that they ought to have religious train- 
ing when they are young, and that they 
will be happier for it and better for it 
the rest of their lives.” 

At Home, Not at School. In a 
stormy final session which crowded the 
last group. of speakers off the program, 
the delegates voted down a recommenda- 
tion drawn up in a work group. It had 
called on communities to study some plan 
for teaching religion in public schools. 
They declared, however, that “nothing is 
of greater importance” to the moral and 
spiritual health of our nation than re- 





ligious education in homes and churches. 

If children depend on parents to lead 
them and to love them and if parents 
are found wanting, how is the circle to 
be broken? To this question those who 
represented the religious approach had 
the readiest answer. Said keynote speaker 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, Presbyterian 
minister of New York: “We must have 
faith in God as authority. How else can 
our democracy endure? . . . Democracy 
becomes a chaos in which every man is 
his own law, unless there waves over it 
a banner to which all men give alle- 
giance.” 

Oddly enough, in Dr. Buttrick’s opin- 
ion, such faith is best taught by children. 
“Children do not long pose as self- 
sufficient,” he explained. “That is man’s 
folly. He tries to ease mortal sin by tink- 
ering with his consciousness, and makes 
his activism and scientism an escape 
from a wounded conscience—and thus is 
always at war with himself, and there- 
fore with his neighbors.” 

To the delegates he said finally: 
“While nations prepare for war, you pre- 
pare for a children’s peace. While other 
adults are selfish, you surrender time 
and thought for childhood’s sake. You 
are a portent of hope, a sign of new 
courage.” 


Cloth curtains? 
No, they’re plastic 


Shiny plastic curtains in the bath- 
room are an old story. Plastic drapes in 
the living room are new—especially when 
they look and hang like cloth. 

Such draperies hung last week in a 
series of New York exhibition rooms set 
up by Bakelite Division, Union Carbide 





Look again. Draperies, raincoat, char upholstery are plastic; Sealtuft covers desk, carriage, umbrella. (SEE: Cloth?) 
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Cousins. Plastimats look like straw and 
embroidered linen. (SEE: Cloth? ) 


and Carbon Corp., to display plastic ma- 
terials for 1951. Actually they are Viny- 
lite plastic film and sheeting, formed to 
give a three-dimensional surface effect. 
What interests the housewife is that they 
look like fine woven decorator fabrics but 
behave like sturdy Vinylite. That means 
they resist fading, scuffing, abrasion, oil, 
alcohol and fire—and they’re inexpensive. 

Deceptive. Coryl (trade name for 
the drapery material) adds two new qual- 
ities. Its edges don’t curl—fault of previ- 
ous plastic curtains. And crushed tight in 
the hand, it springs back into an un- 
wrinkled surface. Walls of the exhibit 
patio were hung with Coryl that resem- 
bled fine-textured printed cotton. The 
straw-colored living room window drapes, 
at first—and even second—glance, would 
be taken for wide basket weave fabric. 

The -valances were covered with a 
new Sealtuft, lighter in weight and less 
expensive than that now on the market. 
This quilted plastic comes in five new sur- 
face patterns and is easy to cut, sew or 
tack. It was used in the exhibit to cover 
a screen; on bureau drawers, cabinets, 
desk and radio; as a bedspread. In pale 
blue, in a child’s block pattern, it up- 
holstered the small chair in the nursery 
and served as crib cover. It had even been 
used to make picture frames around gay 
little porcelain plaques and, by way of 
contrast, to make a diaper bag. 

Place mats on various tables had that 
same straw look. Those in the patio were 
formed in wide squares like some Chinese 
imports. The dinette table was set with 
mats disguised as linen with corde em- 
broidery. All are priced at 69¢. 

For a Rainy Day. Models walked 
through the exhibit wearing raincoats of 
the new “Laminized” Vinylite plastic film 
that has either a taffeta, moire or herring- 
bone finish. They carried bags (already 
on the market) that seemed to be of 
corde on calf or straw but were actually 
plastie, at $2.95. Coryl, the new Sealtuft 
and plastimats will be available in 1951. 
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Mining mushrooms 
for turkey stuffing 


“The little vegetable with the big 
flavor”—the mushroom—is in its glory 
this week. When housewives are busy 
stuffing birds and concocting leftover 
chicken and turkey dishes, they buy more 
of the fungi than at any other time. 

This is not to say, however, that 
mushrooms do not thrive throughout the 
year. They do, at least where tempera- 
tures can be kept steadily between 50° 
and 60°. Most of this year’s crop (esti- 
mated at 65 million pounds) has been 
grown in windowless sheds, but a good 
deal was nurtured deep under the ground 
in murky caves. 

In one such cave, an abandoned lime- 
stone mine near West Winfield, Pa., sev- 
erat crews of unusual harvesters work 
around the clock. Seen at a distance, the 
lights on their caps glowing eerily through 
the tunnels, they look like coal miners— 
except that they are women. Women com- 
prise close to half of the employes in the 
$20 million mushroom industry. They do 
the picking, sorting, grading and packing 
on farms as well as in canneries. Men are 
relegated to heavier jobs like shoveling 
manure. Any one who has wondered what 
happens to the manure that accumulates 
at race-track stables can find his answer 
in the mushroom industry. It is the chief 
source of compost on which mushrooms 
are grown. The manure is pasteurized be- 
fore anything is set to grow on it. 

Beanstalk Magic. Contrary to what 
some people think, mushrooms don’t 
“mushroom” overnight. In the fall after 
a rain, it’s common to find full-grown wild 
mushrooms popping up where there 
wasn’t a sign of them two days before. 
But this is because mushrooms, unlike 
green plants, develop a full root system 
before they show above the ground. 

Cultivated mushrooms grow from 
microscopic spores that are gathered from 
under the caps of mature specimens. A 





Multiple stove. It holds 30-pound tur- 
key at waist height. (SEE: Wall) 


thin membrane called the veil covers the 
tiny pleats under the cap. Just before this 
veil breaks, laboratory workers pull the 
mushroom and start feeding the spores in 
a culture dish. The spawn that develop are 
fed on grain for three weeks and then in- 
serted in the compost. Not for six more 
weeks do the first mushrooms appear. 
Picking then continues for 50 days or 
more. 

Fluke. Top-grade mushrooms still 
have the veil under the cap when they 
reach stores. They have flat tops, too; for 
once the veil breaks the top starts opening 
like an umbrella. A perishable food, mush- 
rooms should be stored in a refrigerator 
and handled as little as possible. They 
bruise easily and react with brown spots. 
Spots don’t show markedly on the brown 
or cream-colored variety, but the com- 
monest kind is snow white. This variety 
is only 20 years old. It was developed 
from a single clump of white mushrooms 
found growing in a bed of cream-colored 
ones—a “sport,” biologists call this, or a 
spontaneous deviation. 

Twenty years ago commercial grow- 
ers weren’t aware of the nutritional treat 
they were offering their customers. Then 
came the discovery that the cultivated 
mushroom is one of the best plant sources 
of thiamine and riboflavin (vitamins B; 
and B;). It also contains protein and more 
minerals than most fruits and vegetables. 
Made to pleasure for dieters, it has no 
calories at all—so long as it’s not pre- 
pared in butter. 

Paris Underground. U.S. growers 
now sell six times more mushrooms than 
they did 30 years ago. Mushrooms are 
grown in half the states, but more are 
harvested in Pennsylvania than in all 
others combined. The founding fathers 
brought the art of mushroom growing to 
Pennsylvania from France and England. 
In Paris, in those days, mushrooms were 
grown in caves and quarries underneath 
the city. While centuries of history passed 
overhead, these underground farms 
quietly went on producing. Today mush- 
rooms still flourish in the depths of Paris, 
as they do both above and below the land 


across the ocean, in America. 


Cooking in the wall 


Until last week women who cook 
with electricity had an edge over those 
who cook with gas. They could buy elec- 
tric ranges in sectional units so that oven, 
burner unit and drawers could be placed 
almost at will around the kitchen. 

Now the Chambers Corp. of Shelby- 
ville, Ind., is making gas built-ins: an 
oven and a three-burner cooking unit 
(four-burner coming up). The full sized 
oven can be built into two feet of kitchen 
wall space or included in a cabinet ar- 
rangement. The cooking top unit can be 
sunk into any sink cabinet counter top 
measuring at least 22 inches deep and 42 
inches long. 

Both units come in stainless steel; 
steel and porcelain enamel; or all porce- 
lain enamel, in seven colors, 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Did you know it? 


The scarlet poinsettia is a favorite 
decoration for the Christmas season. But 
do you know how it got its name? 


The festive plant is named for Joel 
Roberts Poinsett, American legislator, 
botanist and diplomat. Although he was 


Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 


a Congressman from South Carolina, an 
authority on military science and a dis- 
tinguished Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Van Buren, had it not been for his 
appointment as first U.S. Minister to 
Mexico (1825-29), Poinsett might have 
been forgotten. While south of the border, 
he was attracted to the large flaming 
flowers we all know so well, brought some 
home and developed them. In his honor 
théy became—poinsettias. 


News quiz 


These unfinished sentences cover 
news topics in this issue of PATHFINDER. A 
careful reader should be able to fill all 
the blanks. Can you? Answers below. 

Derm i ns psc es .» Was estab- 
lished to supervise the ........... of 
strategic materials. 

2. Lloyd’s of London is quoting .. 
to . odds against the outbreak of another 
Cesee éue at present. 

3. The United Nations has estab- 
ae ary rae ” as a sanctu- 
ary for men of ... religious faiths. 

4. The combined Federal-state-local 
public debt now has reached $... billion. 

5. The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis says 1950 has been the 
isc worst year in the history of ...... 

6. Pope Pius last week expressed the 
GOOG GU 5c ines dc dk CRE ccc ess WeRe 
promoting the “danger of intellectual 
decadence.” : 

7. The AMA recently elected Dr. 
ge ae Ter mee ey Ce a See 
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8. The New York Criminal and Civil 
Courts Bar Association has given its an- 
nual award to the ... for “meritorious 
service in administering criminal justice.” 

9. Roger Tory Peterson, American 


ais eight ochalate wal , is preparing a manual on 
DOPE OF fdas cikvaks xkGiure 

10. More mushrooms are harvested 
Biss + saadeare than in all other states 
combined. 


Match ’ems 


Each werd in column 2 defines or 
identifies one of the words in column 1. 
Can you pair them correctly? Partu- 
FINDER stories in this issue contain the 
necessary clues. Answers below. 


Column One Column Two 


1. Thiamine a. Acid 

2. Titanium b. Penman 
3. Proprionic c. Magazine 
4. Engrosser d. Vitamin 
5. Buso e. Gland 

6. Vinylite f. Metal 

7. ACTH g. Hormone 
8. Olympus h. Demon 

9. Ogonek i. Plastic 
10. Pituitary j. Jet engine 


Who are they? 


All eyes are on the United Nations 
these days and almost everyone can 
recognize photographs of Warren Austin, 





Acme, British Information Services 


U.S. delegate. Above are pictured repre- 
sentatives from four other countries. Can 
you identify them? Answers below. 
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GOOD NEWS 





Marry every year 


To brides, Mrs. Paul E. Nelson 
last week passed along a suggestion that 
they should marry again, often. She’s 
done it 14 times—but always to the same 
man. 

Each year, on the anniversary of 
their wedding (Dec. 5, 1936), the Nel- 
sons go through the ceremony. Announce- 
ments, attendants and flowers accompany 
the exchange of vows. 

“Too many people regard marriage 
too lightly,” she said. “We don’t intend 
to let ours be one taken for granted.” 

The whole thing started the year 
after the Nelsons were married. “I felt I 
needed a lift so I went to see the min- 
ister and told him my idea,” Mrs. Nelson 
explained. “He approved, so I dragged 
my husband away from work and we 
were married again.” 

Five ministers and three judges have 
since performed the annual ceremony. 
Usually it is held in their Placentia, 
Calif., home, 35 miles from Los Angeles. 
But once, during the war, she was in 
Moscow, Idaho, and it took a week of 
advance arrangements to get the call set 
up so they could be married on schedule 
—by phone. 

Said the Nelsons—she’s 47 and he’s 
56—“We get the same wonderful thrill 
out of it each year that we did the first.” 


House without lights 


Laurel Shugars, 44, and his friend 
Clarence Meyers, 50, built a modest lit- 
tle bungalow in Kalamazoo, Mich. To- 
gether they dug the foundations, super- 
vised the pouring, troweled the concrete 
floor. They squared and cut the lumber, 
drove nails, and clambered over rafters 
to put down roof sheathing. A job any 
handyman could do? Yes, but to Shugars 
and Meyers it was something more. 

Both are blind. 

A machinist, Shugars had lost his 
sight in an accident in 1936. Meyers was 
a carpenter until a brain tumor brought 
darkness three years ago. 

Shugars needed a house. There was 
a meager budget—“Money is hard to get 
when you're blind.” So, helped by Mey- 
ers, he tackled the building job himself 
on a lot next door to his friend’s home. 

Dig in Darkness. A neighbor laid 
out the house lines and the two blind 
men dug the foundations, guided by a 
string. They used a nail to scratch square 
marks across boards, and followed the 
scratches with their fingernails while saw- 
ing. Only on raising the studding and 
cutting angles for the rafters did they 
need the help of seeing persons. Then 
neighbor Lihue Cox and Meyers’ wife 
lent a hand. 

“When you watch those fellows,” 
Cox said, “it makes you ashamed of grip- 
ing about your own troubles.” 

They sank a 20-foot well, installed 
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' Wide World 
Home. For Clarence Meyers and Laurel 
Shugars, it meant a world. (SEE: House) 


plumbing, built a chimney, hung doors 
and windows. Last week they were fin- 
ishing the interior trim. Shugar’s home 
was almost complete—except for. light 
switches. There’s no need for them in the 


world of the blind. 
* * * 


Political science Professor Rich- 
ard F. Reath of Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, had lost his grade book. Con- 
vinced that it was gone for good, he 
asked the 63 students in his classes to 
hand in on a slip of paper the grades 
each had made on tests during the 
semester. 

A fortnight ago Dr. Reath found the 
book. Every grade in it tallied exactly 
with those reported by the students. 

“They may not all be brilliant, but 
they’re honest,” he said. 


* * * 


Jerry Joryman’s cheery manner 
brought many a warming moment to 
those whose shoes he shined in Chicago’s 
Board of Trade building. For 10 years he 
dreamed of his own shoe-repair and boot- 
black shop there. The $2,000 he needed 
was peanuts in a building where transac- 
tions in millions were made daily. But 
somehow—with two sons and a daughter 
to raise—Jerry never seemed able to put 
together the stake. 

Just before Christmas two grain 
brokers, an investment man and an insur- 
ance broker heard about Jerry’s dream. 
They loaned him $2,000—on a note that 
said, “No definite time of repayment is 
contemplated. . . . No interest is ever to 
be charged.” And last week a store in 
the building was about to become vacant. 
The Board of Trade building manage- 
ment turned it over to Jerry, with a 
month’s rent free. 
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Arkansas was named “The Wonder 
State” by an act of the General 
Assembly in 1923, because of its re- 
markable natural resources. From 
the time it was first visited by De 
Soto in 1541, many people have 
benefited by these resources which 
seem inexhaustible. Diversity is the 
word for Arkansas! Hardwood 
trees and fruit trees; old cotton and 
new soybeans; livestock, corn, oats, 
rice, bauxite, zinc, mercury, wool, 
cottonseed products, marble, petro- 
leum, and the country’s only dia- 
mond mine—name your asset, the 
Wonder State has it. Hot Springs 
attracts visitors from around. the 
globe, but Arkansas can be proud of 
countless other attractions. Exten- 
sive resources call for and should 
have extensive insurance protection. 
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You are the Plainclothesman 


New TV technique makes actors of the audience 


A sly, resourceful heard-but-not- 
seen sleuth, The Plainclothesman (Du- 
Mont, Wednesday, 9:30-10 p.m. EST), 
has been treating his audience to an un- 
usual video technique. Occasionally used 
in movies (notably Robert Montgomery’s 
Lady in the Lake), it is especially 
adapted to TV. 

The viewer himself is the Plain- 
clothesman. Every action is as seen 
through his eyes. When the usual body 
is found, he looks it over, traces the clues 
and traps the killer. But as for the Plain- 
clothesman—except for a portion of an 
arm or an occasional finger—he is never 
seen. 

Last week, to promote the feeling of 
identity between viewer and camera, the 
Plainclothesman remarked he had some- 
thing in his eye. Immediately the camera 
blinked, flickered and winked clear again. 
No matter how corny the plot of the mur- 
der-mystery the technique seldom fails to 
create the illusion that the viewer is on 
the scene. 

Acrobatic Detective. Voice and 
visible parts of the Plainclothesman are 
those of veteran actor Kenneth Lynch. To 
play the part, he sometimes must perform 
difficult contortions. For example, as the 
viewer, you (Lynch) are holding a pic- 
ture in your hands, looking at it, your 
arms resting on your desk. The camera 
(you) sees your arms emerging into view, 
dropping casually to the desk, your hands 
picking up the picture. But Lynch ac- 
tually is bending underneath the camera, 
carefully keeping his head and shoulders 


out of view of the lens. All the other 
actors in the show, including police and 
suspects, look directly into the camera 
lens, not a simple task since instinct 
tempts them to look at the speaker. 

By strange coincidence, the sponsors’ 
product (Harvester cigars): comes in for 
discussion at the tensest moments, usually 
just before the murderer is trapped. The 
brand turns up in everybody’s pockets but 
that of the slain man and a visitor from 
Mars might gather that a cigar was a 
requisite to the solution of any murder. 


Color television: 
RCA is catching up 


RCA’s latest color TV demonstra- 
tion was a qualified success. In Washing- 
ton, where the special showing of im- 
proved equipment was held last fortnight, 
the experts agreed that the primary col- 
ors were more sharply defined than in the 
CBS rotating-disk system. But there were 
still some defects: The greenish tinge in 
some of the whites remained; the pastel 
hues were not as rich; the illusion of 
depth in the picture itself was not as 
great as in the CBS model. 

However, some observers insisted 
that the RCA electronic system was now 
as good as its rival’s, which has already 
been approved by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Others, like Jack 
Gould, New York Times radio critic, 





Faceless. The Plainclothesman (seated) and his camera eye. (SEE: You are) 
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Lydon and Stacey. The newlyweds can 
expect trouble. (SEE: Married) 


called it “roughly comparable.” 

e e High-budget television is still a 
long way from making money. Despite 
the fact that 1949 was a bigger year than 
any previous, figures released last week 
by the FCC show a $25 million TV loss. 
For the same year, radio chalked up a 
profit of $56 million. 


Married troubles 


TYV’s first soap opera, The First 
Hundred Years (CBS-TV, Monday-Fri- 
day, 2:30-2:45 p.m. EST) drew tears last 
week. Its young couple went to the altar 
amid sniffles. Now they have gone to live 
in the ramshackle old house given them 
by the bride’s father. 

For Chris and Connie Thayer 
(played by Jimmy Lydon and Olive 
Stacey), the future is already uncertain. 
The house is in such poor condition, de- 
spite Procter & Gamble’s reported $1 mil- 
lion budget for the show, that their trials 
and tribulations should supply house- 
wives with enough emotion to last six 
weeks. 


Sound of history 


For the first time, beginning Dec. 
15, a program following the news-maga- 
zine format will appear on radio. 

The CBS invasion of the news-niaga- 
zine field is titled Hear It Now (Friday, 
9-10 p.m. EST). It will contain in live 
and recorded form actual voices in the 
world’s news. Edward R. Murrow will be 
narrator, and top CBS newscasters will 
cover everything from national and in- 
ternational affairs to the usual “back of 
the book” departments. 





Turn to page 39. Your friends and 
relatives in the Armed Forces will be 
glad you did! 
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Watch out— 
here comes Dolores 


After the London opening of Annie 
Get Your Gun, in 1947, normally sedate 
Britons stood on the seats in the Coli- 
seum theater, yowling: “We want Annie!” 

After Annie’s closing, early this year, 
sedate Britons still were standing, still 
yowling: “We want Annie!” 

They didn’t mean Ethel Merman, 
nor Betty Hutton. They meant Dolores 
Gray, a pert, provocative, immensely ca- 
pable young Chicagoan who has done 
more for Anglo-American good will, one 
English critic said, than all the Marshall 
Plan dollars. 

Dolores entered the world in the mid- 
1920s. She started going places almost at 
once, and obviously will keep on as long 
as she wants to. A beautiful, long-faced 
blonde with plenty of brains, she can be 
convincingly sultry or gawkily uproarious 





Antony Beauchamp 
Britain’s favorite blonde. She can 
sing, too. (SEE: Dolores) 


—and dance and sing, too. Some of this 
came naturally, but most of it she learned 
the hard way, starting in her teens. 

Liveliest Art. She sang her way into 
night clubs, finally reaching New York 
and the Copacabana. There Billy Rose 
noticed her and grabbed her for his revue, 
The Seven Lively Arts. By making the 
most of her minor role, she got the com- 
edy lead the next year in Are You With 
It? This musical was no killer-diller, but 
Dolores was. There were other such jobs, 
with Dolores always learning, always get- 
ting better write-ups than the shows 
themselves. Then came Annie. 

This was the tough one. Ethel Mer- 
man had opened it in New York to ter- 
rific acclaim. Even in London, the idea of 
Annie without Ethel sounded like break- 
fast without coffee. But Dolores was 
ready, and knew it. After the opening 
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a letter from you!” 


- « « NOW YOU CAN HELP BRIGHTEN 


THOSE HOURS SPENT AWAY FROM HOME! 


@ Ask any boy or girl in the Armed Forces — Mail 
Call is one of the most important times of the day. 
It's the time your eagerly awaited messages arrive. 
And, “Like a letter from you,” gift issues of PATH- 
FINDER received at mail call will brighten the hours 
spent away from home, 

Send PATHFINDER to your friends and loved ones 
in the Armed Forces. It’s a gift they will appreciate 
and the arrival of each new issue will remind them of 
your thoughtfulness. PATHFINDER’S accurate report- 
ing will keep them up-to-the-minute on happen- 
ings at home and from every corner of the world. 
They will have a clearer understanding of what's 
going on, what's coming and what each event 
will mean to you and to them. 

In addition, you will provide many hours of 
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make new friends in their strange surroundings. 
They will speak with a new found authority be- 
cause they have read PATHFINDER. Also you can 
be sure that all of their pals will be anxiously 
awaiting their turn to read the new issue and 
o find out what's happening. 
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wherever they are in service, and to their homes when they return. 
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night, nobody missed Ethel. One British 
critic called Dolores, without argument, 
“the greatest American leading lady of 
musical plays . . . since Edna May 50 
years ago.” Dolores was in. 

Training for TV. When Annie 
ended its three-year run, Dolores showed 
her brains again. She didn’t hurry back. 
In London, television is old enough to 
have developed a solid corps of TV ac- 
tors. Dolores got a job on a BBC tele- 
vision program—and some more useful 
know-how. 

She also made a couple of records— 
for English Columbia—mostly to see how 
they’d come out. Record reviewers 
promptly decided she was a cinch to re- 
place Dinah Shore, Jo Stafford and Doris 
Day, a line of talk that was not unlikely 
to make U.S. diskmakers perk up their 
ears. 

Last week Dolores was set to come 
home. Her agents aren’t talking, but they 
bought a two-page spread in Variety, 
which means business. Broadway produc- 
ers, TV sponsors and at least one night 
club chain are reputed to be sparring 
silently to see who gets her. All told, it 
sounds like the best-planned invasion 
since D-day. 


Yankee imperialism 


While America was bracing itself 
for a musical invasion from Britain (see 
above), Britain was already staggering 
under U.S. “aggression.” To the British 
Broadcasting Corporation came agonized 
appeals from British songwriters: Would 
the BBC, please, rule that half the songs 
sung on the air must be selected from 
the works of native sons? 

Reason for their woe: The top six 
tunes on British popularity lists last fort- 
night were: Good Night, Irene; Mona 
Lisa; Have I Told You Lately That | 
Love You; Sam’s Song; Silver Dollar; 
and Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer— 
all American. 


Time twirls back 


Over Benny Goodman’s unknow- 
ing head, as he led a band of jazz celeb- 
rities through his famous 1938 Carnegie 
Hall concert, hung a recording mike, 
rigged up by an engineer fan of his. 

Disks were cut in Columbia studios. 
Later Goodman got a gift set, put them 
away and forgot them. They couldn’t be 
issued commercially anyway, since Good- 
man was under contract elsewhere—until 
this year, when he signed with Columbia. 
Happily, at the same time, his daughter 
Rachel rediscovered the records on a 
closet shelf. 

Now jazz lovers who have LP ma- 
chines may hear these fabulous proceed- 
ings, a regular “Who’s Who in Jazz” in 
action, in Benny Goodman Carnegie Hall 
Jazz Concert (Columbia; two 12” LPs). 
High point: Gene Krupa’s marathon 
drum solo in Sing, Sing, Sing. 
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Guide to nightmare land 
How man’s fears have shaped his folklore 


In North Africa, the lion is respect- 
fully referred to as Mr. John Johnson (in 
Arabic, of course). South Africans call 
him “the boy with the beard.” Elsewhere, 
the word “grandfather” may mean bear, 
tiger or alligator. 

The idea, explains the Standard 
Dictionary of Folklore (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York, 2 vol.: $7.50 each) is to 
deceive or flatter what you’re afraid of: 
“Speak of the Devil and he appears’— 
so you use another name. Death becomes 
a sleep, a going home, a kiss. Evil spirits 
become Good Folk. 

The 1,196-page Dictionary is a print- 
ed pageant of the richness and wildness 
of human imagination through the ages. 
It’s full of Valkyries and vampires: sin- 
eaters and shmoos; men in the moon and 
loon women who marry their brothers; 
eye-jugglers and unicorns. It will serve as 
a reference book, and certainly a lively 
one. (Whistling girls and crowing hens, 
always come to some bad end.) 

The Devil survived the Deluge, for 
instance, by delaying the jackass at the 
gangplank of the Ark, whereupon Noah 
said to the ass: “Hurry, even though 
Satan be with thee,” or so Moslems once 
believed. Mandrake root, human-shaped 
because it grows from corpse-drippings 
under a gallows (English legend) sweats 
blood, shrieks and lays a curse on anyone 
who uproots it (Welsh), but also cures 
infertility (Semitic). And who’d have 
thought there was a connection between 
the child’s verse, Eeny, meeny, miny, mo 
and the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850? 
There is, though. It’s also tied up with a 
Roman edict to Druid priests in 61 B.c., 
forbidding them to burn people alive in 
baskets. This probably has nothing what- 
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Demon of death. Safer to call it a kiss, 
a sleep, a going-home, a journey. 
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Mandrake. Uprooting it brings a deadly 
curse; eating it may bring babies. 


ever to do with the old Irish cure for epi- 
lepsy (heat a church key red hot and lay 
it on the patient’s head) but both are 
cute ideas. 

Less cute is the Buso, something you 
wouldn’t care to meet. In Philippine leg- 
end, Busos are long, thin demons with 
flat noses, one red or yellow eye, two long 
teeth and an insatiable appetite for dead 
bodies. The best defense against Busos is 
owning a cat. On the other hand, if you 
kick a cat (in the U.S.) you'll get rheu- 
matism. You can cure it again, however, 
by taking the cat to bed with you, so 
there’s nothing to worry about—so long 
as you have this book. 


If George Washington had followed 
Gospel precedent and chosen Mary rather 
than Martha, there might be no United 
States today. George’s Mary was Mary 
Philipse, daughter of a Dutch patroon 
family. They owned 50,850 acres of rich 
Hudson valley land. George met her when 
she was 26, he 24, and was badly smitten. 
She liked him, too, but his rival, a Tory 
named Roger Morris, was handier. More- 
over, Washington was a_ slow-moving 
suitor. When a friend wrote that Morris 
was outpointing him, Washington hastily 
came up to New York to see Mary— 
about six months too late. 

Mary was a stalwart Tory. A great- 
nephew (also a Tory obviously) said 
later: “My Aunt Morris had immense in- 
fluence over everybody, and had she be- 
come the wife of the leader of the rebel- 


lion, which cost our family millions, he 
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would not have been a traitor. She would 
have prevented that, be assured, sir.” 

All this, and much more, too, is in 
North of Manhattan by Harry Hansen 
(Hastings House, New York: $3.50). 
Newspaperman Hansen came from Chi- 
cago to fall in love with beautiful West- 
chester County, one of the most colorfully 
historic portions of New York State. He 
and photographer Samuel Chamberlain 
have done it proud. Much of the book 
deals with Philipse Castle, manorial 
estate of Frederick Philipse, born Vred- 
ryck Flypsen in Holland in 1626. Later 
it became the residence of Elsie Janis, 
silent-movie star. 


“What about James Thurber’s 
Thirteen Clocks?” a dour book re- 
viewer was asked by a friend. 

“Well,” said the reviewer, “as a 
fairy tale for children and adults, as it’s 
advertised, it isn’t as good as Thack- 
eray’s The Rose and the Ring. It isn’t as 
good as Oscar Wilde’s Fairy Tales, either, 
or Alice in Wonderland. In fact, I doubt 
if it’s as good as T. H. White’s The Sword 
in the Stone.” 

“That’s enough for me,” 
friend, “I'll buy it.” 

“Simon and Schuster,” said the critic 
automatically, “New York: $2.50. Any- 
one who doesn’t buy it should be slit from 
guggle to zatch, as Mr. Thurber puts it.” 


said the 


Less for children than their grown- 
up kin, also, is Seymour Barnard’s hand- 
somely and acidly illustrated Child’s 
Garden of Relatives (Rinehart, New 
York: $2): 

My Daddy says I’m not imbued 

With any sense of gratitude: 
It might be fairer, Pve suggested, 

If I were adequately tested. 
and Ogden Nash’s Family Reunion 
(Little, Brown; Boston: $2.50), in which 
he details the fate of all parents: 

But after you’ve raised them and 
educated them and gowned them, 

They just take their little fingers 
and wrap you around them. 





North of Manhattan 
Philipse Castle. George could have slept 
here instead of at Valley Forge. 
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Mothballs, Not 


Cannonballs 


If mothballed ships, we may suppose, 
Are anything like mothballed clothes, 
The enemy had best not meet 
Our recently de-mothballed fleet, 
For, without use of shot or shell, 
We'll overpower them with the smell. 
—Richard Armour 
eee 
China’s reservoirs on the Yalu are 
big, but her biggest reservoir is her man- 
power. 
eee 
By the time many celebrators have 
rung out the old and rung in the new, 
they themselves will be ready to be wrung 
out. 
eee 
Ankara says it was glad to send 
troops to Korea in appreciation for 
American aid. Now there’s a real thanks- 
giving Turkey! 
eee 
It turned out that that solid wall we 
thought we’d built in North Korea was 
full of chinks. 
e* «ses 
In view of Washington’s importance 
as an A-bomb target, the Lame Duck 
Congressman at least has the satisfaction 
of knowing he won’t become a Sitting 
Duck. 
eee 
Bet Santa was glad to get home from 
Christmas. 
eee 
Junk yard: Chinese naval base. 
eee 
Lame Duck: A bird not unrelated to 
the Christmas turkey in that its useful- 


A Rose Is a Rose Isa 
Rose—and 


A Red Isa Red Isa Red 
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“He says concentrated areas of population are more liable to A-bomb attack.” 


ness comes to an end shortly after the 
holidays. 
eee 
It is no secret that Russia would like 
to see the UN and Red China tangle in 
the Rice Bowl. 
eee 
When a man in these cheap money 
days passes the buck he should feel like 
thirty cents! 


Missing Men 


Where are they 
Who yesterday 
Said Franco 
Stanko? 
—Mary Alkus 
ese 8@ 
The food price index shows that 
coffee is good to the last rise. 
ee ese ® 
Most people knew all along that 
when the Government mapped new taxes 


You'll meet, methinks, a lot of Pinks 
Whose statements are dogmatic 
That Communists are Liberals 
And really Democratic; 
But when you hear that type of tripe 
Keep this fact in your nut 
—That Communists are Communists 
And nothing 
else 
but! 


The starry-eyed kind souls who tried 
To labor and to plan 

With Stalin’s party-liners for 
“The Betterment of Man” 

Have had their trust stamped in the dust 
While prison doors banged shut, 

For Communists are Communists 


And nothing 


it would go to excesses. 
eee 
The cost of the war effort has made 
all of us pay-triots. 


Quips 


Will there be enough Trumanites to 
fill the selective draft for Government 
jobs on the home political front during 
the next two years ?—New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

eee 

As Dulles was nowhere near Tibet, 
we don’t see what Vishinsky can charge 
the Red invasion to but nervousness.— 
Denver Post. 

eee 

General Eisenhower has purchased a 
farm in Pennsylvania. Ostensibly, he will 
raise corn, wheat and the hopes of GOP 
politicians who would like to see him in 
the White House.—Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 


zette. 


In Occident and Orient 
When war is cold or hot, 
On any ground where Reds are found 
Marx always marks the spot; 
And folks who thrill with good will 
End up with gullets cut; 
For Communists are Communists 
And nothing 
else 
but! 


So, here’s your cue—whatever hue 
They take, be not misled 
Scratch and you'll find beneath the rind 
The Reds are always red; 
In every land where people planned 
To “reason” with this ruthless band 
Their liberties went “phut” 
For Communists are Communists 
And Communists are Communists 
And Communists are Communists 
And nothing 
else 
but! 


—Berton Braley 
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What families find 
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For security in your “take-it-easy” years... 


GROW A CROP OF E’s 


Above is the picture of a man who planned 


ahead so he could take life easy in his later 
years. You can put yourself in this picture 
some day in the future by planting now in 
safe, sure U.S. Savings Bonds. Series “E” 
bonds pay off $100 for every $75 you invest 
—and all in ten short years! Come insects, 
drought or hard times, they’re one sure crop 
that cannot fail. Buy Savings Bonds now and 
regularly at your Bank or Post Office. 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


For your children’s 
education ... The money you 
put in U.S. Savings Bonds 
today will guarantee your 
children the chance to go to 
college, come good times 


or bad. 


For home and farm 
improvements ...Comes a 
time to improve your farm, 
buy better equipment or mod- 
ernize your home, Savings 
Bonds will pay the way. 
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